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For Peace, Friendship- 
and Life! 


by JESSICA SMITH 


OUR readers, our heartfelt 
and warmest wishes that the 


er i. New Year will hold for you health 


and happiness and the continued 
growth and joy in life and work 
for which all of us yearn. With 
Sean O’Casey, we say to you the 
singing words with which, at sev- 
enty, he ended his autobiography 
—“Hurrah for life—Hurrah!” 

But knowing our readers and 
what kind of people you are, we 
know that there is none among you 
who will be content with a wish 
that applies to yourselves alone. 

Therefore, the New Year message 
that will mean most to you can only 
be encompassed in the wish that 
the New Year may bring a growth 
in peace, in friendship among the 
peoples, in progress everywhere. 

We stand at a moment in history 
when we have the greatest oppor- 
tunity that has ever been given to 
the people of the world to deter- 
mine the direction in which man- 
kind will go . . . toward death or 
life. 

The ever on-going and developing 
wonders of science have put in our 
hands the ultimate weapon of nu- 
clear energy, which can either de- 
stroy in war all the glories man has 
created throughout the ages, and 
bring untold harm to whatever fu- 
ture generations may be left, or used 
to solve both the elementary prob- 
lems of food, health, housing and 
clothing and those of providing un- 
trammelled outlet to man’s creative 


energies, which still remain unsolved 
over large parts of the world. Which 
shall it be? The decision rests with 
all of us. 

There is no doubt that the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people want peace. There are sev- 
eral organizations working valiantly 
in this field. Their outreach how- 
ever, is too limited. Therefore the 
main task before us all is to do 
everything possible to help transform 
the vast peace sentiment that exists 
among our people into a_ peace 
movement of irresistible strength. 

There are plenty of things that 
need to be done to make this world 
a better place to live in for all its 


people. We know that among our 
readers are different ideas about 
how this should be done, Let each 


do the work he feels important to 
this end. But first of all, we must 
make sure that there will be a world 
to make better, This is something 
on which we can all work together, 
whatever our social or political or 
religious beliefs. 

Peace sentiment in general is 
fine. The more of it the better. 
But we believe it needs to be backed 
up by an understanding of all the 
issues that have been creating world 
tensions and specific expression on 
their resolution as they arise, to im- 
press on our government the peo- 
ple’s will on the action that should 
be taken. And with election year 
already here, every expression and 
action for peace will have its effect 
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on the candidates as, indeed, it has 
already. Peace has become the out- 
standing issue of the coming cam- 
paign. 

Among the burning questions on 
which we must speak out are those 
concerned with American-Soviet re- 
lations, with ending the cold war 
which has been the greatest threat 
to peace, with establishment of 
peaceful coexistence, of mutually 
beneficial East-West trade as well 
as cultural and scientific relations, 
with solving the questions of Ger- 
many and Berlin, still threatening 
the peace of Europe, with developing 
a new attitude toward People’s 
China, with ending nuclear weapons 
tests. And above all is the question 
of disarmament, which could solve 
all others, for without the weapons 
of war there can be no more war. 

The great turning point in world 
relations came about with the 
Khrushchev - Eisenhower exchanges 
agreeing on disarmament as the 
main problem and on the necessity 
of solving all international issues 
by negotiations, not war, and by the 
tremendous impact on the American 
people of the visit to this country 
of the Soviet Premier. 

The image of the Soviet Union 
and its leader was changed by the 
visit, both in the minds of those 
with whom he came into personal 
contact, by press reports, by radio 
speeches, and by his personal en- 
trance into millions of American 
homes on TV. Never again can 
the kind of lies told in the past pre- 
vail. The people who met Khrush- 
chev in these many ways, and many 
of our government leaders, includ- 
ing our President, were, we believe, 
deeply impressed by the sincerity of 
Premier Khrushchev’s message of 


peace and friendship which he 


stressed at all times and places. 

But people’s memories are short. 
How soon were they able to forget 
their love and admiration for the 
wartime ally which made the great- 
est contribution toward destroying 
our common fascist enemies! Al- 
ready the cold war forces are at 
work trying to restore the old evil 
image of “the main enemy.” We 
must not let them succeed. 

In recent issues we have already 
given in detail the main positive 
results of the Khrushchev visit. One 
of the most important of these is 
the new cultural exchange program 
described by Murray Young in the 
following pages, which offers both 
countries so much in mutual cul- 
tural and scientific enrichment and 
in cooperation in fighting the great 
scourges of mankind—cancer and 
heart disease and other killers. These 
exchanges, and the greater people- 
to-people contacts that are constantly 
developing, create a solid foundation 
for the ever-growing mutual friendly 
relations which are one of the best 
guarantees against mutual killing. 

We are optimists—but we are also 
realists—and we believe it is neces- 
sary to take into severe account all 
the negative and evil forces still 
at work trying to undermine these 
foundations and the work of peace. 

We believe that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, since the days of Khrush- 
chev’s visit, has in all its interna- 
tional relations and policies sought 
to continue the thaw in the cold war 
and to cooperate in preparing the 
way for successful negotiations. 
Premier Khrushchev has tried to 
avoid continuation of old frictions 


or creation of new ones, and in every - 


speech has stressed the positive as- 
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PEACE, 


States, the absolute need of peaceful 
coexistence, and disarmament as the 
most important of all problems. 

We believe that President Eisen- 
hower sincerely wishes to go down 
in history as a peace-maker. How far 
he will be able to resist the pressures 
of some around him who do not 
want peace remains to be seen. The 
Madison Avenue embellishments of 
his 22,000-mile trip to Asia, the 
Middle East and Europe, make it 
somewhat difficult to dig down to 
its full meaning. Insofar as he spread 
a message of “peace and friendship 
and freedom,” the words, of course, 
sound well. But when they are said 
in common with such great freedom- 
lovers as Franco and some of the 
other potentates he visited, one won- 
ders what they mean, And too often 
the idea of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union was coupled with that 
of “maintenance of positions of 
strength” which contradicts the 
agreement on disarmament being 
the main issue. 

The Western Summit in Paris 
got down somewhat more to the 
nitty-gritty, but it is clear that dif- 
ferences among the Western allies 
remain sharp, despite protestations 
of unity. What, it may be asked, 
can be expected in the way of con- 
structive negotiations from the tall 
gentleman who considers himself 
(as Winston Churchill once said) 
the modern Joan of Arc, and in 
whose ears the voices of restoring 
France’s glory drown out all others? 
And what satisfaction can we derive 
from the results of a conference 
which were highly pleasing to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer who wants only a 
resurgent, powerful, rearmed Ger- 
many, with nuclear weapons, united 
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‘ pects of his visit to the United 


under the Western German state? 

The reports from Paris of agree- 
ment on a tough attitude in the com- 
ing negotiations with the USSR on 
Berlin, and of going back on the con- 
cessions made by the West at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, offer 
a dismal prospect This agreement 
would even repudiate Dulles’ idea of 
being willing to deal with officials 
of the German Democratic Republic 
as agents of the USSR, if the USSR 
should withdraw its troops from 
East Berlin. 

Yet the Summit is now in sight, 
with the invitation to Premier 
Khrushchev to meet with the West- 
ern leaders in Paris the end of 
April, in the first of a series of 
talks, and reports at this writing 
that the USSR takes a positive atti- 
ture toward the invitation. 

Disarmament remains the great 
over-riding issue toward which we 
all can work. In the speech of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev to the United Na- 
tions, and the Soviet proposal for 
complete and total disarmament 
within four years, as well as their 
offer to work out partial or other 
measures, we have a great instru- 
ment for a disarmament campaign. 

At this writing hopes have some- 
what dimmed of early agreement at 
the conference on nuclear weapons 
tests. But ahead are the meetings 
of the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission, with UN recommenda- 
tions at hand to study the Soviet as 
well as other disarmament proposals. 

May the New Year see the devel- 
opment of a great national campaign 
for disarmament as the most vital 
and effective of all steps for peace. 

Will you do your part in it, and 
help make this a happy and peace- 
ful New Year for us all? 








“Companions 
for the Human Heart” 


A review of U.S.-USSR exchanges 
by MURRAY YOUNG 


on Ehrenburg, in a recent ar- 
ticle in Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
takes up the relation between swal- 
low and spring. A French critic, 
pessimistic about the prospects for 
peace, declared in a radio address 
that even if there had been some 
evidence of a thawing of the cold 
war in the exchanges between East 
and West, it was well to remember 
that one swallow does not make a 
spring. Mr. Ehrenburg points out 
that swallows are no fools and do 
not fly to cold regions in winter. 

Indeed, he goes on, it is not swal- 
lows that make the spring but the 
spring that brings the swallows. 
“And if different statesmen are be- 
ginning to prefer negotiations to 
threats and peaceful coexistence to 
the ‘cold war,’ this is the expression 
of the resolve of hundreds of mil- 
lions; this is the victory of the ideas 
of peace, the beginning of spring.” 

Looking back over the two years 
of the Agreement on Cultural and 
Scientific Exchanges between the 
U.S.A. and the USSR and forward 
to the prospects opened by the ex- 
tension for two years more, signed 
in November by representatives of 
the two governments, Mr. Ehren- 
burg’s objection to the unscientific 
opinion of the French critic seems 
wholly justified. 

In 1958 the U.S. sent 953 people 
on 82 exchange programs to the So- 
viet Union; 516 people from the 
USSR came here on 68 programs. 


By the end of 1959, some 780 more 
Americans had gone on 47 exchanges 
to the Soviet Union, and some 875, 
more Soviet citizens had been here 
on 53 programs, 

The extension of the agreement 
for 1960-61, concluded after two 
weeks of negotiations following 
Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States (the first agreement 
had required three months of ne- 
gotiation), is broader in scope than 
the first agreement. It calls for a 
greater number of people to be ex- 
changed and for longer periods; and 
in the field of medical research, for 
example, provides not merely for 
exchange of information but the ac- 
tual pooling of research. Each year 
20 people are to be exchanged for 
work in the other country on prob- 
lems related particularly to cancer, 
heart disease and poliomyelitis. 

Similarly in the field of work on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy not 
only is information to be exchanged 
but scientists of the two countries 
are to work together on _ specific 
problems. Scientists will be ex- 
changed in the fields of high-energy 
physics, power-reactor development 
and controlled thermonuclear en- 
ergy, and there will be a greater 
exchange of research information 
in the areas of the production and 
utilization of radio-isotopes. Both 
American and Soviet officials re- 
gard this agreement as a significant 


step forward in doing away with the 
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» secrecy that once surrounded atom- 


ic research. 

In line with this development, 
the agreement reached last July be- 
tween delegations of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the American 
Academy of Science on a plan of 
exchanges of scientists envisaged in 
the January 1958 Agreement, is also 
a significant step forward. This 
agreement between the two Acade- 
mies is to run for two years and 
provides for leading scientists from 
each country to give lectures, con- 
duct seminars, and both observe and 
participate in research in the other 
country from periods of a month 
to a year. Previously the exchanges 
of scientists between the two coun- 
tries were arranged by individual 
scientists and universities. This 
agreement organizes exchange on a 
national scale and according to a 
spokesman for the American Acad- 
emy, “opens the way to a broader 
exchange on more topics for longer 
periods.” 

In education the new agreement 
provides also for considerable en- 
largement. Thirty-five students and 
young instructors are to be ex- 
changed for a year’s study in 1960- 
61; this number is to be raised in 
1961-62 to fifty. In the academic 
year just opening, twenty professors 
are to be exchanged for study and 
lecturing. Columbia will exchange 
with Moscow University, Harvard 
with Leningrad, Yale with Kiev, and 
the University of Indiana will ex- 
change with Tashkent University. 

As in the earlier agreement, 
there will be exchanges in various 
industrial fields such as automobile, 
aluminum, petroleum and liquified 
gas; also exchanges in shipping, 
civil air transport, railways and 
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highway construction. Delegations 
in building construction, retailing, 
and catering will be exchanged, 
and there will be an exchange of 
six delegations in agriculture. 

Soviet children’s books and ex- 
amples of children’s art and handi- 
craft will be exhibited here along 
with exhibits of medicine. We will 
send to the Soviet Union exhibits 
on medicine and medical services, 
plastics and public transportation. 

Following the new pattern set for 
scientific exchanges, the writers, ar- 
tists, musicologists, legal experts 
and theater directors exchanged will 
in certain instances have longer 
stays and the opportunity for study 
and teaching in the other country. 

The Moscow Art Theater and the 
Georgian Folk Dance Ensemble are 
to come here. The Moscow State 
Orchestra is to start its cross-country 
tour at Carnegie Hall on January 
g. In exchange an American pro- 
duction of My Fair Lady, the Ameri- 
can Ballet Company and the United 
States Marine Band are to go to the 
Soviet Union. There will, of course, 
also be exchanges of individual per- 
formers to be announced later. The 
famous Komitas String Quartet is 
to exchange a visit with the Juilliard 
string ensemble. 

A most significant part of the new 
agreement specifies that “both par- 
ties will encourage exchange as may 
be agreed between them of delega- 
tions representing organizations de- 
voted to friendship and cultural ties; 
labor, youth, and other non-govern- 
ment organizations,’ adding that 
“the decision to carry out such ex- 
changes remains a concern of the 
organizations themselves.” 

This would appear to be an en- 
couragement to trade unions and 
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other groups-in this country to make 
agreements for exchange, for the 
text states further that the visits and 
exchanges enumerated are “not in- 
tended to be exclusive of others 
which may be arranged by the two 
countries or undertaken by their 
organizations or private citizens.” 

Perhaps the visit this fall to the 
Soviet Union of a delegation from 
the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehouse Union who were in- 
vited by the Maritime and River 
Fleet Workers Union after Premier 
Khrushchev’s visit to the San Fran- 
cisco longshoremen’s hiring hall, 
will indicate to other American trade 
unions that the time has come for 
visits with their fellow trade union- 
ists in the Soviet Union and that 
the time has come as well for them 
to invite Soviet trade unionists to 
this country. 

In radio and television the two 
governments have agreed to try to 
arrange a series of non-controversial 
radio and television programs as 
well as to try to organize broad- 
casts on international affairs with 
each side guaranteed full censorship 
powers over the material submitted 
by the other. A broadcasting dele- 
gation will be exchanged. It was 
also agreed that further talk would 
take place on the raising of the cir- 
culation of the two magazines, 
Amerika and USSR from 50,000 cop- 
ies a month to 77,000. 

1960 is Olympic year so that there 
will be much meeting at interna- 
tional contests between Soviet and 
American teams, at the same time 
there will be a wider program of 
bilateral meets in many fields of 
sports both for 1960 and 1961, In 
November and December two So- 
viet basketball teams—one men, one 


. — 
women—played a series of games 


with U.S. teams in various parts of 
the country, thus bringing to a 
close the round of athletic exchanges 
covered in the 1958 agreement. 

In November the movie exchange 
agreement got underway with si- 
multaneous openings in Moscow and 
Washington. At the Udarnik Thea- 
ter near the Kremlin Marty was 
shown to an audience that included 
Gary Cooper and Edward G. Robin- 
son who had flown to Moscow for 
the occasion. In Washington the 
Soviet movie The Cranes Are Fly- 
ing opened at two theaters with 
four Soviet movie stars in attend- 
ance. Nikolai Cherkassov, spokes- 
man for the group, is a member of 
the Supreme Soviet and star of Don 
Quixote, soon to be shown here as 
part of the exchange. He is also 
the star of the last movie made by 
the great Soviet director Sergei Eis- 
enstein, Ivan the Terrible, now be- 
ing shown in this country. 

In the Soviet Union the singing 
of the fine young Negro coloratura 
soprano, Mattiwilda Dobbs, of At- 
lanta, Georgia, brightened the begin- 
ning of the winter season. Singing 
in concert and over TV, she received 
the most enthusiastic applause and 
her performances in the leading 
roles of The Barber of Seville and 
Rigoletto at the Bolshoy Filial 
Theater were received with excep- 
tional warmth. 

It was the visit of the Porgy and 
Bess troupe of Negro actors to the 
Soviet Union in 1955 that can be 
said to have initiated the cultural 
exchange program. In the succeed- 
ing years more and more Negroes 
have gone to see for themselves this 
country which Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, president of Howard University 
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Jt in Washington, D, C., said in a re- 
cent 
Teachers Association, “ignores color 


speech before the Virginia 


lines while the Western nations 
don’t in their dealings with African 
and Asian countries.” 

Dr. Johnson is at present on a 


|} tour of Soviet educational institu- 


tions as a guest of the Union of So- 
viet Societies for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. He plans 
to invite a prominent Soviet educa- 


_ tor to visit Howard University. 


i 
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Louis E. Burnham in the Na- 
tional Guardian, December 14, lists 
a number of prominent Negroes in 
the field of education and business 
who have recently visited the Soviet 
Union and reports the capacity audi- 
ences convened by Negro women’s 
committees, churches and a weekly 
newspaper in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to hear Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois and his wife Shirley Graham 
report on their experiences in China 


/ and the Soviet Union. Mr. Burn- 
_ ham sees the Negro community, like 


the other sectors of American life, 
beginning a rational debate about 
American-Soviet relations. 

Dmitri Shostakovich, with a group 
of other composers that included 
Aram Khachaturian, Dmitri Kabal- 


_ evsky, Tikhon Khrennikov, Kon- 
| stantin Dankevich, Fikret Amirov, 





and the musicologist Boris Yarus- 
tovsky, visited this country in the 
late fall. In their honor the New 
York Philharmonic, the Philadel- 
phia and Boston Symphony Orches- 


_ tras played special programs of their 
_ compositions. 


In a spirited discus- 
sion with American composers over 


the radio on the problems facing 


the creative artist in the world today 
the Soviet composers spoke out for 
the role of music in the great strug- 
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gle for peace and understanding 
between peoples. Mr. Howard Han- 
son, distinguished composer and 
teacher, said in replying that he 
agreed with his Soviet colleagues 
and went on to say, “I believe that 
music used as the spirit of man 
speaking to the spirit of man, has 
both power and tremendous impor- 
tance, and that our purpose must be 
to use this tremendous power for 
world peace and understanding.” 

Outside the exchange agreements, 
was the 12-Nation Pact signed on 
December 1 that made the Antarc- 
tica—an area larger than Europe 
and the United States combined— 
immune from political and military 
strife. Both our country and the 
USSR were signatories to the pact 
that bans nuclear explosions in the 
area and also the dumping of radio- 
active waste. Scientific parties may 
go anywhere they wish in the Ant- 
arctica. 

Also outside the exchange agree- 
ment, but of great significance in the 
developing climate, were the two 
unanimous votes in the UN session 
just ended. The first was the vote 
to consider Premier Khrushchev’s 
proposal for total disarmament, 
along with other proposals, and 
the other the vote on setting up a 
permanent committee in the UN 
to promote international coopera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

Far from the frozen wastes of 
Antarctica peaceful competition has 
already gotten under way. A visit 
three years ago by a group of Iowa 
farmers to the Kavkaz Collective in 
the rich Soviet farming region of 
Kuban has led to a friendly chal- 
lenge. The farmers of the Kavkaz 
Collective have challenged the farm- 
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ers of Iowa to a cattle raising com- 
petition. Charles Hearst, one of the 
Iowa farmers who visited Kuban, 
writing in the Des Moines Register 
an acceptance of the challenge, said: 
“I cannot think of any more 
splendid sphere for competition and 
for promoting good relations.” 

And now the dairy farmers of 
Oneida County in New York State 
have been challenged by the dairy 
farmers of the Krasnaya region 200 
miles northeast of Moscow to see who 
can get the most milk out of a cow. 
“Krasnaya Calling Oneida County” 
is the name of a series of broadcasts 
in which farmers from Krasnaya 
will tell of their life and work and 
invite Oneida County farmers to vie 
with them for record milk yields. 
The president of the Oneida County 
Farm Bureau said that the farm- 
ers of the county would accept the 
challenge and that plans were being 
made for return broadcasts. 

Of special interest to Russian 
speaking people in this country is 
the recent announcement by the So- 
viet Union of a new low rate of 
$16 a day for room and board for 
tourists. This rate does not include 
the services of a tourist guide and 
is particularly intended for visitors 
who wish to visit their relatives. 

The two years of the exchange 
program just finished, the two years 
envisaged in the new agreement and 
the growth of person to person con- 
tact, add up to a most impressive 
harbinger of that springtime Mr. 
Ehrenburg sees beginning. 

But in the same article Ehren- 
burg has something further to say 
on exchanges, remarking that in the 
field of the exact sciences they are 
simpler to effect than in the more 
complex field of literature and the 
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arts generally, because the mutual 
advantage derived is self-apparent. 
This also holds true, he says, for the 
prosaic affairs of international com- 
merce. Neither the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Trade nor foreign im- 
porters will bother to buy inferior 
commodities. But where is the met- 














er to gauge artistic talent or genius? = 


“The appreciation of a work of art 
is bound to be subjective.” 

Nevertheless it is through cul- 
tural exchanges, for all the difficul- 
ties involved in this subjective, com- 
plex area of human understanding 
that the deepest and most significant 
level of cooperation between peo- 
ples will be fulfilled. Ehrenburg 
concludes his article: 

“International cultural coopera- 
tion means the exchanging of the 
best there is, an acquaintance with 
the experience of others, mutual en- 
richment. The peaceful coexistence 
we are striving for is not for a year 
or two. It is a serious and sincere 
offer to Western governments to see 
which system is better, to allow our 
children and grandchildren to judge. 
When we end the ‘cold war’ and be- 
gin total disarmament, we shall be 
entering an era of cooperation and 
competition. 

“In the USSR we are for friendly 
competition not because we are 
ahead even now in one or another 
exact science, but because we believe 
both in the creative genius of the 
peoples and in the rightness of the 
road we have chosen. 

“In exchanging artistic accom- 
plishments with the people of the 
West we shall try to vie with them 
not only in launching sputniks as 
companions for Mars or Venus, but 


also in creating eternal companions | 


for the human heart.” 
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A Colleetive Farm 
Family 


by ALEXANDER GURYANOV 


HAVE traveled the length and 
breadth of Ivanovo Region which 
I love, and have known from 
my childhood years. And wherever 
in this region I have been of late I 
have been amazed at the wonder- 
ful changes taking place in the col- 
lective-farm countryside. The col- 
lective farms are rapidly growing 
rich . . . at last prosperity has come 
to every home. 

What underlies the material well- 
being of the collective farmer? I 
decided to examine the budget of 
one family. Not a “model” fam- 
ily, but an average, typical one 
which would demonstrate the chief 
events that have taken place in the 
collective farm countryside in recent 
years, 

I went to Puchezh District, the re- 
motest in this region; in the past 
a backwoods area, There are in this 
district 22 collective farms, of which 
16 are “millionaires,” some with an- 
nual incomes running into 7 million 
rubles. There are also collective 
farms with modest incomes of some 
hundreds of thousands of rubles. I 
picked the Lenin Collective Farm. 
First, because it is an average one 
(its annual income is 4 million 
rubles), and second, because it is 
headed by Alexey Khristoforovich 
Utkin, an old acquaintance of mine. 

Alexey Khristoforovich gave me a 
hearty reception. On learning the 
purpose of my visit he mentioned 
one family after another: the Mura- 


VW 


tovs, Mutorins, Balyasnikovs, Kos- 
tins and finally, the Savinovs. 

“This is a good industrious fam- 
ily. They have five children. The 
family earns 310 workday units per 
member—the average for our collec- 
tive farm.” I expressed interest in 
the Savinovs. 

“Our bookkeeper is now going to 
Khmelevatovo,” the chairman said, 
“and will take you to the Savin- 


” 


Ovs. 
Net Income—41,000 Rubles 


This autumn was a double gold- 
en one in these parts—both for its 
“Indian summer” weather and its 
rich harvest. As we were walking 
along a reaped wheat field, the book- 
keeper, a young girl, eagerly told me 
of the collective farm’s successes, its 
excellent flax harvest this year, its 
fine maize, how big the returns will 
be per workday unit. Then our con- 
versation turned to the Savinovs, 

Pavel Vassilievich, head of the 
family, is a typical collective farmer, 
the girl said. In the summer he 
does various farm jobs and in the 
winter works as carpenter in a build- 
ing brigade. His wife, Sofia Vassili- 
evna is a rank-and-filer in a flax- 
growing team. Their eldest daugh- 
ter, Margarita, after finishing second- 
ary school is working in the farm's 
hog department, at the same time 
taking a correspondence course at 
an agricultural institute where she 
is in her fourth year. Their son, 





Anatoli, finished seven grades and 
went to work as electrician on the 
collective farm. Now he is also 
studying at a vocational school 
where he was sent by the farm. Alya 
and Liusya still go to school, little 
Galya to kindergarten. 

The Savinovs were not at home. 
But soon Alya returned from school. 
She is an 8th grade pupil, tall for 
her age. Soon afterward Pavel Vas- 
silievich arrived. He had _ been 
given a lift by the farm chairman 
in his “Moskvich.” He invited me 
into the house. 

I spent about three weeks in 
Khmelevatovo, I must have proved 
a nuisance to my hosts, although 
they were polite enough not to 
show any signs. Every day I went 
through their records and had end- 
less talks with them. 

It is easy to calculate a worker’s 
annual income: you take his pay- 
book and count off the months one 
by one. It is different with a col- 
lective farmer. His income is made 
up of many different components. 
You have the income in cash and 
kind from working at the farm, then 
the products from the plot set aside 
for the farmer’s individual use and 
his cattle and poultry. Matters are 
further complicated by the fact that 
part of the products is consumed by 
the family, part feeds the cattle, an- 
other part covers production outlay 
and part is marketed. 

Last year the Savinov family was 
credited with 2,176 workday units* 
at the collective farm. Each work- 
day unit at the Lenin Farm rated 
5 rubles, 50 kopeks. For workday 
units earned on flax cultivation (the 
family has 318 of these units) the 


* The workday is a unit of payment for farm 
work, based on work performed in terms of quan- 
tity, quality or time. 
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farm paid an additional four rubles; 
for operating machinery (400) an 
additional 2 rubles; for construction 
work (570)—also 2 rubles. Then 
Rita earned an additional 1,890 
rubles for working at the pig farm 
and Pavel Vassilievich was paid 
1,500 rubles for repairing the wells. 
All in all the 2,176 workday units 
and supplementary payments netted 
the Savinovs 18,570 rubles in cash. 


Furthermore, the collective farm 
paid the family in kind: 1,565 kilo- 
grams of wheat (the retail price of 
one kg, being g rubles; this is equiv- 
alent to 4,695 rubles); potatoes— 
5440 kg. (75 kopeks x 5,440 
4,080 rubles); flax-seed oil 60 kg. 
(16 rubles x 60 = g60 rubles). The 
total value of the produce received 
by the Savinovs from the collective 
farm amounted to 9,735 rubles. 

The Savinovs, like every farm 
family, have a small plot where they 
grow fruit and vegetables, and a 
cow, pigs, sheep, and chickens. With 
the help of Pavel Vassilievich’s ac- 
count book it was not difficult to 
calculate the cost of all the products 
that the family got from their own 
plot, cattle and poultry last year. 
The Savinovs would have had to 
pay 19,865 rubles to buy these prod- 


ucts. 


ments. Incidentally, Pavel Vassili- 


evich’s father, a peasant of medium | 


means before the revolution, put 
two-thirds of all he got back into 
the earth. This expenditure with 
Pavel Vassilievich amounts to only 
one-third. The collective farms 
plowed his land free and helped 








Of course, it would be a gross er- | 
ror to consider this sum as net in- | 
come. After all, running this farm- 
stead requires quite an investment , 
—seed, fodder, and certain imple- 
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him with transport. Advice from 
the agronomist and zootechnician 
[specialist in animal husbandry] was 
also free. Last year the Savinovs’ 
production investment in their own 
farmstead amounted to a bit over 
8,000 rubles. Their net profit ex- 
ceeded 11,500 rubles. 

If to these items we add the state 
grant paid to Sofia Vassilievna for 
her fifth child we get a more or less 
complete picture of the total annual 
income of the Savinov family for 
1958. In cash this runs into approx- 
imately 41,000 rubles. This means 
that the monthly budget of the fam- 
ily amounts to 3,400 rubles, about 
480-500 rubles per person. If we 
bear in mind that the cost of living 
in rural localities is lower than in 
towns we will appreciate what a 
high standard of living the Savinovs 
enjoy. 

Calculations and personal obser- 
vations in Khmelevatovo lead to the 
indisputable conclusion that poverty 
has left farm families forever in the 
Soviet Union. 


Private Holdings Grow Smaller 


One evening Pavel Vassilievich 
took me to see his kitchen plot and 
orchard; his private holding was 
very small. 

“Last year I had two-fifths of a 
hectare,” he explained. “Now I have 
only a quarter of a hectare left. Like 
all the other peasants I gave away 
almost half to the collective farm. 
I found it unprofitable to have a 
big private holding. I have not 
planted grain on it for four years. 
And I don’t plant many potatoes 
either. A quarter of a hectare* is 
quite enough for growing fruit and 
greens.” 


* A hectare equals 2.47 acres. 


He easily proved that a big pri- 
vate holding was a burden for the 
peasant family today. One needs to 
spend so much energy on it that 
one loses more than one gains, es- 
pecially when one compares it with 
work on the collective farm. 

“Now only folk with pensioners 
or children in the family keep cattle 
for themselves. Were it not for Al- 
ya, we would have long ago given 
our cattle over to the collective farm, 
as our childless neighbors did.” 

Let us go back to the reckoning 
given earlier. In the family’s total 
annual income, the private holding 
accounts for but a trifle more than 
a quarter. The Savinovs derive 
the rest from the work done on the 
commonly owned farm. Consequent- 
ly, work on the collective farm has 
become the prime source of the fam- 
ily‘s material welfare and with every 
year prevails increasingly over other 
sources of income. 

The workday unit now feeds and 
clothes the collective farmer and his 
family. It gives them all they need 
for their cultural development. 
Thus, the Savinovs get from the col- 
lective farm grain, potatoes and but- 
ter—don’t take meat—in other words 
everything a well organized private 
farm could give them, And in addi- 
tion they also receive money for 
other needs. 

The collective farmer now looks 
upon work on a private holding as 
an enterprise giving a very low 
margin of profit. That is why he 
now links up all his interests with 
the collective farm. That is why 
he now counts every kopek there as 
his own and seeks to reduce the costs 
of collective labor. 

Pavel Vassilievich recollected how 
four years ago the collective farm 
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women had _ raised a row with the 
chairman for having ordered half 
the flax to be pulled by machinery. 
The women proceeded from the 
point that the pay for work done 
by hand was more than for work 
done by machinery. Soon, though, 
they realized that machines were 
more profitable. A machine could 
do the work of ten and much faster. 
This is something not only the col- 
lective farm in general but also each 
worker stands to gain by. The 
workday unit increases in value and 
time and labor are saved. 

“Nowadays my wife is herself al- 
ready demanding that stamping be 
done by machinery,” Pavel Vassili- 
evich said. 

In the last few years, now that 
machines have released manpower 
for other jobs, the farm has found 
it possible to do more processing, 
or at least, initial processing of 
products delivered in their raw state 
before. ‘Three years ago the collec- 
tive farm turned in only raw flax, 
but now, for the second year, it has 
been delivering flax as fiber. This 
has given the collective farm an ad- 
ditional net profit of half a million 
rubles which, naturally, serves di- 
rectly to raise the material stand- 
ards of all the collective farmers. 

Everybody on the Lenin farm is 
now exerting all efforts to learn how 
to grow abundant and cheap maize. 

“As soon as we stop touching 
maize with our hands,” Pavel Vas- 
silievich explained, “it will become 
the cheapest of fodder. Then we 
will plant it everywhere on waste 
land . . . on roadsides, for I must 
say we are rather short of land.” 

The collective farmers’ search for 
new fodder resources is directly 
linked with the personal interests 
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of peasant families. Everybody on 
the collective farm feels sure that in 
a year or two, at the most, the aver- | 
age milk yield per cow will jump 
from 3,500 to 4,000 liters. Then 
the collective farm will provide milk 
for every family. And it will become 
senseless for the collective farmers + 











to keep their own cows. 

Pavel Vassilievich and I sat up 
late into the night in the orchard 
and discussed many things. What- 
ever question we touched, it grew 
clear that the peasant’s private 
small farmstead is increasingly dis- 
solving in the big collective farm. 
The peasant has finally become con- 
vinced that his material well-being 
entirely depends on the successful 
development of his collective farm. 
That is why he is beginning to pull 
down the fences that formerly sepa- 
rated his tiny farmstead. P| 


Two Times Two Is Five 


That the family’s annual income 
consists of 41,000 rubles is not quite 
accurate. I arrived at this figure 
by simply adding up the income it 
gets from work on the collective 
farm and its private husbandry. The 
fact, however, is that a peasant fam- 
ily gets more than merely pay “for 
work done.” It gets various bene- — 
fits besides. And, as I have learned, 
these benefits received “‘according to | 
needs,’ so to speak, are quite size- 
able. 

First of all we should mention 
education. Pavel Vassilievich and 
his wife, owing to various circum- 
stances received only a primary edu- 
cation and learned a little more at 
various courses and by self-instruc- 
tion. For their children, however, 
they want a full secondary educa- « 
tion, perhaps a higher education. 
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In this they are helped by so- 
ciety. It provides material facili- 
ties for the family’s educational 
needs. 

As I stated at the beginning, the 
Savinovs’ eldest daughter, Rita, is 
taking a college agronomical course; 
Anatoli is attending a school for col- 
lective farm mechanics; Alya and 
Liusya go to secondary school, and 
the Savinovs’ fifth child attends a 
kindergarten. And all this free of 
charge. 

It goes without saying that in 
the old days a peasant couldn’t even 
dream of anything of this kind. 
At best he could hope to place his 
children in the parish school. And 
what a school it was! In the ar- 
chives I found an old affidavit made 
out by the Zemstvo physician of 
Yuryevets Uyezd. The affidavit is 
a highly eloquent one: “Most village 
schools in the Uyezd are too small 
and are poorly lit. The schools 
have no wells and use bad water 
from ponds where laundry is washed 
and cows drink. Most of them have 
no lavatories or toilets. Instead, one 
rule is strictly observed: ‘the girls 
behind the barn to left, and the 
boys behind the fence to the right.’ ” 
As a rule only a third of those 
who entered the first grade finished 
the fourth. No wonder that in 1915 
the tsarist government planned to 
give all Russians (please note, Rus- 
sians only!) a schooling only by the 
year 2115. 

It is hardly necessary to tell in 
detail about the conditions in which 
the Savinovs’ children study. The 
collective farm has a good modern 
secondary school. At the school for 
mechanics which Anatoli attends 
the conditions are just as good. 
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“The boy is fed, clothed and shod 
there,” Sofia Vassilievna told me. 
“Above all that the collective farm 
has awarded him a stipend, Re- 
cently Tolya came home and told 
me. ‘Mother, I have everything at 
school, so you better spend my sti- 
pend for your own needs.’”’ 

Much is spent by the state on 
Rita’s training. She was previously 
a correspondence course student but 
last summer at the collective farm's 
recommendation the institute trans- 
ferred her to the day department 
as a capable student with practical 
experience in agriculture. Soon the 
collective farm will have its own 
high-grade seed specialist. 

If we speak of satisfying the needs 
of the farmer’s family we must not 
forget medical aid. Pavel Vassili- 
evich cannot forget how Soviet 
medicine placed him, a war invalid, 
on his feet. He was treated in hos- 
pitals and sanatoria for four years. 
A number of complicated opera- 
tions were done to return him to his 
work. And now he has_ even 
turned in his pension book. How 
many times have his children and 
wife been given free medical aid! 

I wanted to determine exactly 
how much the Savinovs get above 
the direct payment for their labor. 

State expenditure could be de- 
termined by contacting finance- 
agencies. But what is most impor- 
tant is that now farm families’ in- 
come above payment for labor comes 
not only from the state, but from the 
collective farm. See the following 
page for one picture we get. 

Therefore, we must add nearly 
15,000 rubles to the Savinov family’s 
total income in 1959. (Last year’s | 
figure was slightly lower.) The sit- 
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STATE EXPENDITURE ON SAVINOV FAMILY, 1959 


1. Rita’s correspondence course training for 8 months and 4 months day 





ee ee rr rer rr Ten Tre 2,400 rubles 

2. Tuition, meals, and price of clothing issued to Anatoli at the collective- 
SE SUID 56-5 env nave ons Shadow Ransesnceneeeuneoeaba 3,600 rubles 
3. Secondary schooling for Alya and Liusya ..................0:e0seeeee 1,800 rubles 
re ee re ee 6 50k x6 a x usw evicdvceerdddnd uxawennereien 1,400 rubles 
5. State grant to Sofia Vassilievna as mother of five children .......... 720 rubles 
TOTAL 9,920 rubles 

COLLECTIVE FARM EXPENDITURE ON SAVINOV FAMILY, 1959 

1. Rita’s traveling expenses to institute for examinations and average 
| | Oe eee eT Tee eee Te TT eT eT eC Terre Ter errr Te 800 rubles 
i CORE ee TTT PE TOT ET TET ETT rrr T er me 1,200 rubles 
3. Upkeep of Galya at kindergarten for six months .................. 875, rubles 

4. Cultural services for the family (maintenance of club, radio relay sta- 
tion, library, free concerts, lectures, etc.) ....................0050. 630 rubles 
5. Production assistance of collective farm to Savinovs’ private husbandry 550 rubles 
6. Rita’s visit to the USSR Economic Achievements Exhibition ........... 800 rubles 





4,855 rubles 





uation is the same in every family. 
The only difference is that in some 
the share from pensions is higher, 
in others, medical services, while 
in the Savinov family education of 
the children gets the bigger share. 

An analysis of the tables above 
makes it clear that the income re- 
ceived from the collective farm in 
excess of payment for labor ts very 
high. At the Lenin Collective Farm 
it amounts to half the share of the 
state. 

Compared with previous years 
this share is steadily increasing. The 
collective farm’s seven-year plan en- 
visages the opening of canteens, free 
communal services, as well as free 
use of cultural and service institu- 
tions and transport facilities. ‘The 
collective farm has already started 
work on its housing construction 
program. Allocations have been 
planned for a boarding school with 
flats for the teaching staff, various 
child-care institutions, etc. 


When I showed my estimates to 


Pavel Vassilievich he pointed out , 


something very important to me: 

“This arithmetic is not according 
to the rules. The farmer now lives 
a richer life than his pay indicates. 
Two times two for the farmer is no 
longer four but five. And with my 
grandfather Rodion it amounted 
only to three.” 


The Larder Is Well Stocked 


Now let us see how the Savinovs 
spend their income. To begin with, 
how much do they spend on food. 
Together with Sofia Vassilievna, who 
is Pavel Vassilievich’s wife and the 
family’s economist and _ treasurer, 
we took everything into considera- 
tion products received from the col- 
lective farm and their private hus- 
bandry, and all that was bought at 
the market and in the shops. 

The table on the following page 
shows in detail what the Savinov « 
family eat. 
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Annual Price per kg. 

consumption in 1958 (in Sum total 

(kilograms) rubles) (in rubles) 
EN SUS dn icp ian Pawnee aves 470 1.00 470.00 
beta a MOE ECT nee 575 2.50 1,437-50 
Meat and meat products ............... 310 14.50 4,495.00 
EE pyc ade rekindled <oues 45 10.00 450.00 
Animal fats and vegetable oils ........ 100 17.50 1,750.00 
EE ehh is tye Ladue iRknaeacsivenia 1,400 2.00 2,800.00 
re ee ere 75 7.00 525.00 
SY ED Ah N via cenewhaeKeeniaees 100 7.00 700.00 
Me ID ibn cd ndvevewcescevsneee 170 11.00 1,870.00 
EY Shae cad Sante 6 ten cesnneeenacks 50 10.00 500.00 
Cereals and macaroni .................. 170 5.50 935-00 
EO RT ee arn re goo 0.75 675.00 
EE SANSA bE RN GE SG WARKAR EIR cuRde 850 1.25 1,062.50 
Se I NSksidenscenteexemannn 100 5.00 500.00 
Salt, tea, and spices .................... — — 300.00 
TOTAL 18,470.00 





Note: This table does not take in the cost of meals for Anatoli, when he was away 
studying for five months, for Rita when she was away at an examination session for a 
month, and for Galya who spent half a year at the kindergarten. Nor does it take in 
more than 2,000 rubles spent in the year on parties. 


Before we get down to analyzing 
the details of this table, we must 
note first that in the actual quantity 
and the number of calories, the 
amount of food consumed by the 
Savinovs quite accords with scien- 
tific physiological standards. In 
other words the family’s food needs 
are fully satisfied. 

As for quality, the following 
points must be borne in mind. The 
shortage of fruit is largely com- 
pensated for (in the vitamin con- 
tent) by the abundance of fresh 
vegetables. The shortage of meat 
and fish is compensated for, to some 
extent, by an above-standard con- 
sumption of milk and fats. There- 
fore, the word “shortage” is not 
quite exact. One must understand 
it as meaning that there is a sub- 
standard consumption of some prod- 
ucts. This does not at all mean, 


though, that there is any shortage 
of them. Thus, the Savinovs each 
eat an average of 140 gr. of meat a 
day. This is less than the scientific 
norm. But they apparently don’t 
need any more, for otherwise they 
would not have refused the 180 kg. 
of pork the collective farm offered 
them, nor would they have turned 
over to the state 580 kg. of meat 
from their own private holding 
which they considered surplus. 
There is yet another conclusion 
to be drawn from the table. Today 
a peasant family spends less than 
half its income on food, a sure in- 
dication of the high material stand- 
ards of the collective farmers. 


The Family Balance Sheet 


When I first came to visit the Sa- 
vinovs I thought their house rather 
old. They had fine furniture 











which did not seem to go well with 
the outer appearance of their house. 
I learned later that they had long 
been thinking of building a new 
one. At any rate, they spend about 
800 or goo rubles a year on their 
house and about the same for all 
sorts of services, firewood, and elec- 
tricity. 

These, however, are not the chief 
items of expense. 

The Savinovs keep buying some- 
thing new all the time. It might 
be a piece of furniture, household 
utensil or bed linen. In the year 
the family spent more than 1,600 
rubles on these things all told. 

I found it very difficult to reckon 
the money spent on such things as 
soap, scent, haberdashery and the 
barber shop. Sofia Vassilievna told 
me that “no one counts the money 
spent that way.” However, we 
thought it must be about 1,000 
rubles. 

A special] item is the money spent 
to satisfy cultural requirements. The 
younger members of the family go 
to the cinema two or three times a 
week, the parents less. 

The family buys books, has a sub- 
scription to three newspapers and 
several magazines, owns a wireless 
set, and buys toys. Then there are 
other things, like having photo- 
graphs taken once in a while. Alto- 
gether, the family spent about 2,500 
rubles this way last year. 

A few words about clothing. Each 
member of the family has all he 
wants in the way of clothing and 
footwear—both workday clothes and 
Sunday best—for all seasons. This 
year alone, the Savinovs spent 6,800 
rubles on new clothing and _ foot- 
wear. Furthermore, they have quite 
a tidy sum put away. 
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The character of the peasant as a 
consumer is changing. He is spend- 
ing more and more on what from 
the viewpoint of the muzhik before 
the Revolution was for the “city 
gentry.” He buys more silk dresses, 
expensive suits, good shoes, and 
books, and spends more on cinema 
and theater. The expenditure side 
of the balance sheet is quite in 
keeping with the income. The 
changes in the items of expense 
show the growing cultural require- 
ments of the peasant. 

If we go through the list of all 
the things the family consumed in 
the year we see that three-quarters 
are of industrial origin. This means 
that the peasant family has long 
ceased to be the self-sustaining unit 
of old when everything was made 
at home. 

This change in the character of 
consumption also calls for changes 
in the system of payment. As his 
material standards rise, the peasant 
is interested less and less in get- 
ting paid in kind for his work. Last 
year the collective farmers could 
have received for their workday unit 
far more grain than the 700 grams 
they actually got. But it was de- 
cided that more cash be paid out 


for each workday unit. Or take the | 


following example. For her excel- 
lent job of fattening up pigs the 
collective farm chalked up to Rita 
extra workday units for which she 
was to be paid not in cash but in 
pork. However, before taking the 
180 kg. of pork due, Rita asked 
her father whether she should take 
the pork or not. 

“What on earth are we going 
to do with it?” Pavel Vassilievich 
objected. “We've got enough for 
ourselves as it is. We certainly won't 






















COLLECTIVE 
take it to market. 
state.” 

Rita took this advice. This also 
demonstrates that the _ collective 


Turn it in to the 


_ farmer of today is not as interested 
| in marketing his products privately 
; as he was but recently. He now 


looks upon the collective farm as the 
main agent for selling his surplus. 


| City Dwellers Not Envied .. 


I was about to leave. I bid the 
collective farm managers farewell 
and walked over to Khmelevatovo 
to see the Savinovs once again. 

The evening was warm and dry. 
The sun had already dropped below 
the horizon. The cattle were already 
back in their stalls. However, the 
houses were still unlit. Only now 


, and again a light flashed on and 


then out. That was where young 
people were dressing up for a sym- 
phony concert by the Yaroslav! Phil- 
harmonic Society at the new club 


_ in the farm’s central village. 


As I walked along the quiet street 
I felt some dissatisfaction. ‘Today 


| 1 was going to leave, I thought, 
| but tomorrow or the day after some- 
_ thing could easily happen to change 
the life of both the Savinovs and 
_ the other collective farmers. 
_ I thought, I would have to run a red 


Then, 


pencil through all my tables and 
conclusions. 

Suppose the Savinovs should move 
to a new house. . . . I kept thinking 
of my conversations with Utkin, with 
members of the board, with rank- 
and-file collective farmers about the 
farm’s seven-year plan, about effect- 
ing thorough-going improvement in 
the villages, about building a new 
central township The collective 
farm has already allocated 10 million 
tubles for these projects. A new 
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club has already been completed 
where the peasants attend symphony 
concerts A medical station has been 
opened with apartments for the per- 
sonnel. Maintenance shops have 
been set up for farm equipment. 

Next on the program is a board- 
ing school, a new nursery, a new 
kindergarten, a hospital, a home for 
the aged, retail shops, a bakery, a 
canteen, a combined public service 
establishment with custom tailor 
shops, repair shops, a barber shop. 
Streets fronted with two-family 
houses will run from the central 
square of the collective farm town- 
ship. The Savinovs would move 
into such a house with all modern 
conveniences, gas and running water. 

True, Pavel Vassilievich once told 
me: 

“My wife and I will hardly move. 
We are well fixed in this house with 
its orchard. It would be a pity to 
destroy it. Let the children live in 
city-type houses in the central town- 
ship and come out to us to enjoy the 
country scenery. Moreover, the col- 
lective farm will soon have its own 
buses. The city will itself come to 
Gia 
During my whole stay on the col- 
lective farm I never heard of any- 
one intending to leave it for the 
city. On the contrary, the most 
diverse people repeatedly told me 
that they would soon live “not worse 
than city folk.” Hence, envy for 
the city dweller is dying in the 
countryside. The peasants think not 
of looking for modern living condi- 
tions somewhere else, but of getting 
the best conditions in their own 
villages 

Hitherto I did not clearly real- 
ize that there was such an urgent 
necessity in the countryside for city- 








type services. Formerly one locally- 
trained blacksmith handled all the 
“technical facilities’: he would fix 
the locks and make new coupling 
bolts for the carts. But who will 
now repair a motorcycle, a bicycle, 
a radio set, a TV set, electrical appli- 
ances? One cannot go to the city for 
such trivialities! So the collective 
farmers decided to build their own 
service establishment. 

Formerly no one gave any particu- 
lar thought to easing the peasant 
woman’s chores, which were, as Gleb 
Uspensky said, “dreadful, truly 
dreadful.” It takes a lot of labor 
to wash all the family laundry, to 
clean the house, and to feed every- 
body. . . . Now the collective farm- 
ers are thinking about this. Soon 
the Lenin Collective Farm will have 
its own public bathhouse with a 
mechanical laundry, a bakery, a can- 
teen, a stadium, a sanatorium. 

I was told how energetically the 
Young Communist Leaguers fought 
for including a bakery in the col- 
lective farm’s seven-year plan. At 


the general membership meeting 
they cited interesting calculations. 
Bread is, on the average, baked 
twice a week; each baking takes 
about five hours. Considering that 
there are 300 families on the collec- 
tive farm, bread baking consumes 
some 160,000 hours a year, or the 
work year of 80 men. In the last 
year of the seven-year plan this 
amount of time may cost the collec- 
tive farm 1,200,000 rubles. The 
meeting supported the young folk, 
and the collective farm allocated the 
necessary funds. 

At the farewell tea at the Savin- 
ovs’ I sat up till late in the evening 
—until the young people returned 
from the club. It seemed that we 
had already discussed everything. 
Yet the feeling that I had not learned 
enough remained. Very likely this 
feeling will never leave me. ‘To- 
day’s life cannot be recorded in pre- 
cise calculations, nor can it be halted. 

(Translated from an article in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, Nov. 5, 


1959-) 





AMERICAN-BULGARIAN RELATIONS RESTORED 


THE AMERICAN legation will open in Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, in mid- 
January, ending a break of almost ten years in diplomatic relations between 


the two countries. 


Relations were broken off in February, 1950, between the United States and 
the Government of Bulgaria over charges by the Bulgarian Government that 
the United States minister had been engaged in espionage activities against the 
regime. Bulgaria later withdrew the charges and negot:ations last March pro- 
duced an agreement that diplomatic relations would be resumed. 

Bulgaria’s representative at the United Nations, Ambassador Peter G. Voutov, 
will be in charge of the Bulgarian legation in Washington. 

President Eisenhower has appointed Edward Page Jr., a career Foreign Service 


officer, to be United States Minister to Bulgaria. 


Mr. Page is a specialist in 

















Eastern European affairs and has been Consul General in Munich in the Fed- 
eral German Republic since 1956. He served in the American Embassy in 
Moscow in the go’s and from 1942 to 1945, and acted as interpreter during the 
Potsdam and Yalta conferences; also during the peace negotiations in Paris at 
the end of World War II. 
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Fish, Fowl 


and Good Red Gold 


by ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


WONDER what the author of 
that “little monograph on 140 
varieties of tobacco ash” would 
make of the pile of dust I have just 
shaken out of my trouser cuffs. 
Even with his famous magnifying- 
glass he would easily identify flakes 
of mica, fish-scales (‘From the omul, 
my dear Watson—a delicious fish 
found only in Lake Baikal’), pine 
needles, graphite, coal-dust, specks 
of bright yellow metal, (“Wrong 
again, Watson. It’s iron pyrite— 
well named ‘fool’s gold’”) and 
other geological odds and ends. 
Microscopes and chemical exami- 
nation would probably reveal traces 
of ground marble and perlite (a 
glassy volcanic rock) bauxite, kim- 
berlite, a surprising variety of “rare 
earths” and ores, and, just possibly, 
specks of real gold and of what 
geologists and prospectors associate 
with finds of kimberlite—diamonds. 
That mixed bag is some indica- 
tion of the activities now going on 
in the widely-scattered parts of the 
Irkutsk region, Buryat-Mongolia and 
Yakutia that I have been visiting 
in the belief—already amply con- 
firmed—that within the lifetime of 
most of us this will be the greatest 
industrial area of the world. 





ARCHIE JOHNSTONE has lived in the 
USSR since 1947. Formerly editor of 
the British Embassy newspaper in Mos- 
cow, he now writes for a number of 
British and U.S. publications. A collec- 
tion of his articles, Ivan the Not-So- 
Terrible, was published in 1958. 


It is also rapidly establishing an- 
other claim to international fame. 
Irkutsk, sixty miles down the An- 
gara from Lake Baikal, although it 
is as far east of Moscow as London 
is of New York, is only two three- 
hour hops by jet airliner from the 
capital, and already the first trickle 
of foreign visitors—a few dozen from 
America but only a handful from 
Britain—have realized what must be 
for many people a lifelong ambi- 
tion to gaze upon the “glorious 
sea, sacred Baikal” and its encircling 
ranges of snow-capped mountains. 

I pass on to intending visitors the 
assurances I have been given that, 
despite the new developments, the 
marvelous natural beauties of the 
region will not only be preserved 
but will, thanks to new roads and 
railways, be much more accessible 
to people like myself, who haven't 
got all that it takes—including rifles 
“loaded for bear’—for days and 
nights in the dense, trackless taiga. 

Before I started on this trip vari- 
ous friends asked me, what are the 
hunting prospects? The main snag 
is that all the best hunting is in 
the winter—and winter here is win- 
ter. In the taiga around Kultuk, and 
indeed all around the lake, there 
are—besides a wide variety of fowl— 
bears, wolves, wolverines, lynx, elk, 
gazelle, fox, marten, squirrels galore, 
and the world’s best sables. One 
hunter I met caught twenty live 
sables last season—and the price of 
a live sable is 2,200 rubles, about 
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twice the price of a skin. Near Ir- 
kutsk I saw literally hundreds of 
silver-fox and mink—but they were 
sitting targets in a breeding farm. 
Seals, which abound on Lake Baikal 
(to the disgust of the fishermen) are 
hunted from mid-April to mid-June. 

The lake teems with fish. Far 
outnumbering the famous salmon- 
like omul is a curious scaleless and 
viviparous fish, the golomyanka 
(comephorus), the females of which 
outnumber the males by some hun- 
dreds to one. It lives only in the 
deeper parts, as it cannot survive 
a temperature of more than five de- 
grees above freezing point. Thirty 
per cent of its weight is oil (the 
normal fish is around five per cent) 
and it has great dietetic value. The 
seals love it. They’re welcome to 
it, but I’d walk a mile for an omul. 

One other point of considerable 
touristic importance — the weather. 
Irkutsk and southern Baikal claim 
to have more hours of sunshine per 
year than any part of Italy—but that 
can be very misleading. Many of 
these sunny hours are in the winter, 
when temperatures of minus forty 
(that is 72 Fahrenheit degrees be- 
low freezing point) are not uncom- 
mon. The summers are gloriously 
warm and sunny and flowers simply 
blow their heads off, but in Septem- 
ber and October, although you can 
go about in your shirtsleeves in the 
daytime, there are often quite hard 
frosts after nightfall. 

Even in the height of summer 
there are deep sunless ravines near 
Kultuk that still retain their snow. 
Farther north, but well below the 
Arctic Circle, there are patches of 
perpetually frozen subsoil (or “per- 
mafrost,” if you can bear this at- 
rocious verbal crossbreed). 


I’m afraid Baikal and the first 
hundred miles of the Angara will 
never have bathing resorts, except 
for bathers in the icebreaker class. 
The maximum temperature of the 
water is around 50° F.—and that only 
for a few weeks in August. 

e 

In many ways Lake Baikal is the 
center of the whole vast region of 
East Siberia. Although there are 
rich gold fields only a few score 
of miles from the lake’s shores and 
the fabulous diamond workings a 
few hours’ flight to the north, the 
lake itself is one of nature’s most 
bountiful gifts to the Soviet peo- 
ple—a gold mine in fact, for in 
Russian everyday speech as well as 
in poetry, actual or potential kilo- 
wattage is often referred to as “white 
gold” 

Baikal is usually listed tenth 
among the world’s great lakes, but 
that is, quite literally, a “superficial” 
reckoning for it ignores the dimen- 
sion of depth. For centuries Baikal 
was said to be bottomless—no won- 
der, for it is over a mile deep in 
parts—and in volume it is by several 
hundred cubic miles the largest lake 
in the world, if you count the Cas- 
pian Sea as a sea. 

But it has other unrivalled ad- 
vantages in terms of “white gold.” 
It is about a third of a mile above 
ocean level; it is fed by hundreds 
of rivers and thousands of sizeable 
mountain torrents but has only one 
outlet, the Angara—Old Man Bai- 
kal’s eloping daughter, according 
to the oft-told legend. 

In her thousand-mile dash to the 
river Yenesei (her lover in the leg- 
end) the Angara rushes over rapids 
and between high, narrow gorges 
that make hydroelectric damming 
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on the flat steppelands of the Vol- 


ga valley—but more of that later, 
| from Bratsk, 


As you approach Kultuk, either by 


| the lake or by the tortuous “‘Mother- 
_ in-law’s Tongue” road from Irkutsk, 
|, you see not only the snow-covered 


ridges of the great Sayan range but 
also what seems to be a mountain 
of unbroken snow. I spent a day 
on this mountain—it has been ter- 
raced all the way up by excavators 
—and its “snow” represented much 
of the dust I have just shaken from 
my trouser turn-ups. 

This mountain, Pereval (and 
others adjoining it that have not 








yet been broached) is of solid 
| marble. 


| marble quarries of Italy could be 


The world-famous Carrara 


tucked into a little corner of it, but 
Pereval’s marble is strictly, and su- 
premely utilitarian. The marble, 
crushed in a mill on the mountain 
itself, will supply the body of the 
millions of tons of cement for the 
five great dams of the Angara ‘cas- 
cade without dipping into the ad- 
joining marble mountains. 

More beautiful and weight-for- 
weight much more valuable than this 
snowy marble is the perlite I men- 
tioned earlier, It too comes from 
quarries in the Baikal system but 
over the Buryat-Mongolian border. 
Perlite has all the delicate tints of 
pearl, but with a sparkle that pearl 
lacks. Baked in electric ovens, 
which take the place of nature’s vol- 
canic action, it expands and becomes 
much lighter than pumice with little 
loss of strength and it is the base of 
a sturdy, sparkling concrete only a 
fraction of the weight of ordinary 
» concrete, an ideal material for pre- 
fabricated houses and bridges. 








GOOD RED GOLD ad 
incomparably more profitable than 


(Irkutsk, by the way, has none of 
the multi-story buildings you see in 
Moscow and other Russian cities, 
for the area is in an earthquake 
zone. By a coincidence I was at 
the scene of an earthquake disaster 
of last century—in which a large vil- 
lage subsided into Lake Baikal— 
when the most violent earthquake 
since that time occurred, with its 
epicenter in the lake-bottom. The 
tremors continued for several min- 
utes after the first shock and smaller 
shocks occurred on the next two 
days.) 

Between the marble mountains 
and the perlite quarries—and giving 
even more sparkle to the Baikal 
landscape—is Sludyanka (‘“Mica- 
ville’) where even the conical hills 
of mining waste and the very mud 
glisten in the sun. Sludyanka and 
another mica town, Mama (yes, 
Mama!) to the north is expected soon 
to pass India’s annual mica output, 
at present the greatest in the world. 
One slab recently excavated at Slud- 
yanka weighed over a ton. Even the 
tiniest flakes break off in symmetri- 
cal hexagons. 

Mica, the forerunner of glass in 
window-panes, and still used for fur- 
nace inspection doors, heat-insulat- 
ing packing and, of course, deco- 
rative frosting, can withstand tem- 
peratures several hundred degrees 
higher than any synthetic insulation 
so far invented, and the only ex- 
pected variation in its world market- 
price is an upward one. 

Between Irkutsk and the south- 
ern tip of Baikal a great aluminum 
city is being built. The plant’s elec- 
trolysis shop alone is half a mile 
long. Completion of the plant will 
coincide with the completion of the 
Bratsk power station—for a reason 
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which illustrates how closely inter- 
locked are the various developments 
here. 

At present Irkutsk power station, 
completed two years ago, supplies 
the builders of Bratsk with the vast 
amount of electrical power they con- 
sume (just as Bratsk when completed 
will “electrify” the construction of 
the next great dam down-river—and 
so on!). When the Irkutsk station 
is free of the Bratsk load it will meet 
the heavy demand for electricity of 
the aluminum plant. As its chief 
constructor told me: “The main in- 
gredient of aluminum is juice, not 
clay—in other words it takes about 
17 kilowatt-hours to extract 1 kilo- 
gram of aluminum from two kilos of 
bauxite or any of the aluminum- 
bearing clays.” 

e 

I did not, of course, come to this 
region with the idea that modern 
Soviet miners were like the Forty- 
niners with their laborious panning 
system, but I had no idea that gold- 
and diamond-mining was in fact a 
branch of heavy, or super-heavy, in- 
dustry. And you can hardly call it 
mining, for it is practically all open- 
cast working, with lashings of water 
added. 

The first operation at a new dig- 
ging is to make a shallow excava- 
tion akout an acre in extent and fill 
it with water, usually by diverting a 
stream into it. Then a dredger is 
assembled at one end of the pond 
thus formed. 

But where do you get the dredger 
parts? From Irkutsk, several hun- 
dred miles away and perhaps a hun- 
dred miles of the journey must be 
by road—some of which has to be 
built to reach this remote place. 
A dredger can weigh as much as 


8,000 tons, so that makes 800 trips 
of 100 miles for a 10-ton lorry. Luck- 
ily, it’s gold or diamonds you're 
dredging for! 

Unlike any dredger you see in 
a waterway tipping its load into 
lighters, this dredger processes its 
“catch” aboard itself in its own 
washing, sifting and other sections. 
It has also a laboratory equipped 
with electronic eyes that can see 
through six inches of solid rock, and 
has other detecting apparatus. 

It can be an eight-story climb 
from the dredger’s deck to the point 
where the endless chain of buckets 
makes its downward turn—but for- 
tunately an elevator is installed. 

In operation the whole pond 
moves forward without altering its 
shape, at a rate of about 100 yards 
a week. That is because the dredg- 
er, as it eats its way forward, ejects 
the discarded earth astern. 

The diamond fields of East Si- 
heria have turned the Soviet Union 
from being a heavy importer of 
costly industrial diamonds into a 
heavy exporter. The new and rap- 
id].-extending gold workings are an 
even richer national asset. The new 
vold resources may one day create a 
curious international situation, for 
no one can say how long the quite 
arbitrary gold standard will survive 
in a rapidly-changing world. But as 
one Russian economist told me: “If 
the world eventually switches from 
the illogical gold standard of value 
to the logical ‘white gold’ standard, 
we'll shed no tears!” 


This is the first of three articles 
on the industrial development of 
Soviet Siberia by Archie Johnstone. 
The succeeding articles will appear 
in the February and March issues. 














China’s 
Source of Strength 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


S CHINA takes stock of the first 
nine months of 1959, the picture 
appears of a powerful, balanced 
and flexible advance in the economy. 
Gaps and imbalances caused a year 
ago by the sudden spurt in agricul- 
ture or in amateur steel production 
have evened out into a steady up- 
surge in which industry and agri- 
culture consciously support each 
other. 
Vice-premier Po I-po, speaking to 
a “Congress of Heroes of Industry” 
in Peking in late October, stated 
that the plan for industry, transport 
and communications for 1959 will 
apparently “be over-fulfilled by a 
wide margin” and that most of the 
main targets of the second five-year 
plan, destined for the end of 1962, 
will be completed this year. Indus- 
trial output, he said, increased by 
66 per cent in 1958 as compared 
with 1957, and will this year add an- 
other 25 per cent increase to 1958, 
which, since the 25 per cent starts 
at a much higher base, means that 
industrial output has at least been 
doubled in these two years 
Since I had just been reading a 
half-dozen recent American news 
weeklies, and noted that they still 
proclaimed that China’s “great leap” 
had flopped, I wondered, if I could 
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be living in the same country they 
described, or if they deliberately 
intended that the American people 
should be misinformed. For the 
Chinese not only assert that the 
“great leap” continues; they claim 
that it may keep on almost indefi- 
nitely, that it is “a great revolution 
in the methods of industrialization.” 
These are the words of Po I-po. 

If you ask what he means by this 
“great revolution,” he says: ‘“For- 
merly industry was run by a few 
people; now it becomes an under- 
taking of great masses.” Everyone 
in China understands him, but how 
can those words come alive for 
Americans? 

Let us start with the Congress 
of 6,500 “Labor Heroes” which met 
in Peking, representing some 300,000 
“advanced labor-gangs,” and three 
million “advanced workers” in all 
parts of the country. Let us begin 
with the hall in which they met. It 
is the “Great Hall of the People,” 
built this past year for the Tenth 
Anniversary of the new China, in 
the center of Peking, on Tien An 
Men Square, to be used for the ses- 
sions of the National Congress, the 
legislative branch of China’s govern- 
ment. It is a combination of our 
Capitol and Senate Office Building, 
and is probably the biggest govern- 
ment building in the world today, 
as well as the most modern and 
splendid. It is built of fine stone 
and marble from all of China’s prov- 
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inces, and furnished with superb 
carpets, carved teakwood, paintings, 
embroideries, gold-leaf and jade ac- 
cessories, all done by skilled work- 
ers from every part of China, so 
that every province might share. 

The main Congress Hall has com- 
fortable seats for 10,000 people, each 
with good audition and uninter- 
rupted view. Downstairs are near- 
ly 4,000 seats, each with individual 
desks, ear-phones in twelve lan- 
guages, and individual microphone 
and TV connections, so that a con- 
gressman can stand in his place and 
speak by radio and TV to all of 
China. When pictures are taken, 
no flash-bulbs are needed, for an en- 
tire panel of the front wall is turned 
on, with a directed radiance as bril- 
liant as a flashlight but steadier. 

All this was designed for the Na- 
tional Congress, that it might di- 
rectly and easily communicate with 
the people of China. But even be- 
fore the Congress meets, it appears 
that there are many kinds of “Na- 
tional Congresses.” There is the 
congress of people’s representatives 
who meet to pass the laws of the 
land. But there are also congresses 
of workers, of farmers, of women, of 
labor heroes, of youth. All these 
are “people’s representatives,” each 
in a special sphere. All come to 
the Great Hall of the people to 
plan the future of China. 

Let us meet a few of the dele- 
gates who came to my room. There 
was the sixteen-year-old girl road- 
builder named Chen, who lives on 
a farm in the North Shensi hills and 
who organized a gang of fifty-four 
other young women to build a 
mountain road and open up areas 
of rich ore. She had a round moon 
face, a solid body encased in blue 


cotton trousers and red-padded jack- 
et plastered with medals; her hair 
was tied in a top-knot with pale 
green ribbon, from which a strand 
straggled down on her forehead and 
was continually being brushed 
away. 

Young Chen had made quite a 
record. A year ago, at fifteen, she 
overheard her father tell about the 
need of a road to open up the ore 
in the hills and give an outlet to 
the isolated people in an adjoining 
county. She was thrilled by the idea. 
She got her father’s and mother’s 
permission to organize it—they prob- 
ably hardly knew what they had 
agreed to—and she drummed up five 
other girls and went to the com- 
mune administration which flatly 
turned her down. 

“This work is too dangerous and 
difficult for girls,” they said. “You 
would have to handle explosives.” 

Young Chen was not taking “No” 
for an answer. She appealed to all 
and sundry until she got a Party 
representative to support her, 
though he warned her she was go- 
ing to meet hardships. The hard- 
ships arrived. Some of the girls 
wanted to quit when their shoulders 
ached from the carry-pole and their 
hands were bloody with blisters, but 
Chen harangued them into stick- 
ing. Presently her gang learned the 
technique of driving a hole in the 
rock and exploding charges, and 
her followers grew to fifty-four 
young women, who not only built 
roads but aroused whole villages to 
build them. 

Chen can tell you that her gang 
has exploded 30,840 cubic meters 
of rock and removed 92,520 cubic 
meters of earth, that the highest 
workday was 19.1 cubic meters in 
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rock per person, or 23 cubic meters 

per person in earth, none of which 
means much to me. It means some- 
what more when she says that the 
girls’ work was g per cent higher 
than the men’s on this job, that her 
gang “got top quality in work in 
comparison with twelve men’s 


} gangs,” that they “never had an 


accident” and that they had “in- 
vented some substitutes for explo- 
sives.” 

Now that young Chen had done 
this job, she was in line for becom- 
ing one of the leaders of China. 
The next step, of course, was for her 
to analyze her own work and learn 
to tell others how to do it. She 
was finding this hard. She was a 
tired young woman that evening 
in my apartment; she got dizzy from 
the heat and had to step out into the 
air. Partly this was because she was 
wearing thick red flannel underwear, 
more suited to outdoor work in the 
Shensi hills than to a heated apart- 
ment; partly it was because she 
found it harder to talk about her 
work than to do it. 

“I’m getting just interviews, one 
after another,” she sighed. “Every- 
one in China wants me to tell how 
I build roads.” This is one of the 
growing pains of leadership. Two 
news-photo agencies had followed 
her to photograph her in my apart- 
ment. 

With Chen came a young woman 
in a bottle-green jacket, whose round 
cut of bushy black hair was as neatly 
prim as Chen’s was straggly. She 
was a textile worker from near Sian, 
with a flair for chic clothes. Her 
light blouse made an _ attractive 
contrast with the green jacket, the 
gray wool trousers and paler gray 
socks. She worked in a textile mill 
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built since “liberation,” the first 
in Shensi province. At the age of 
twenty-four, she was one of its pio- 
neers. 

It was hard to describe what she 
did that was unusual or that caused 
her three times to be elected as an 
“advanced worker” in the factory 
and finally as a “national textile la- 
bor hero.” You would have to be 
a textile worker yourself to get the 
fine points of her technique. She 
first spent three months “learning 
the technique of spinning, by the 
method of Ho Chien-hsu,” who was 
“a famous textile worker of Tsing- 
toa.” Instead of rushing here and 
there whenever a thread broke, and 
getting very tired, Ho’s method was 
to develop a certain round, mark 
the places where threads were likely 
to break, and gradually adjust the 
machine. Anyway, the breaks grew 
less. Then young Chao began to 
improve on the famous Ho. 

The union asked her to take 
charge of twenty-two green girls and 
train them into production. Chao 
took an interest in each girl and, 
if any lagged, analyzed the reason. 
In one of the girls she traced it to 
difficulties at home. “She married 
too early, at eighteen, and got preg- 
nant and had trouble with her 
mother-in-law because she was ex- 
travagant with her wages.” The girl 
grew discouraged with life. So 
Chao had cozy chats with the youth- 
ful mother and showed her how to 
budget her income and please her 
mother-in-law and her work im- 
proved. When the baby came, the 
gang of spinners gave the young 
mother a party. 

In two cases, the girls blamed 
their lower record on “a bad ma- 
chine.” Then Chao turned her own 
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good spinning-frame over to one 
of the other girls and herself took 
on the faulty one, till she ironed 
out and corrected its defects. 

Thus steadily Chao built up her 
twenty-two girls until all of them 
were fulfilling schedules and getting 
elected as “advanced workers.” “We 
were like sisters,” she said. “When 
any difficulty arose we discussed it 
together.” It did not seem a very 
spectacular achievement, but Chao 
had been more than once elected 
as an “advanced worker’ and a dele- 
gate to congresses in which workers 
discussed how to improve the na- 
tional industry. She was one of those 
who organize the land. 

There was Wu, the miner, who 
came on another evening, a stal- 
wart man in his early thirties, in a 
good blue wool suit closed at the 
neck like a uniform. He was con- 
fident, smiling, with bushy hair 
standing straight up, and with 
more and bigger medals on his chest 
than I had yet seen on anyone. Two 
were for membership at national 
or provincial congresses, the other 
eight for national records in shaft- 
and tunnel digging. He was the 
head of a gang of seventy-two men 
in three shifts, who sank mine shafts 
and dug lateral tunnels and thus 
built entire coal mines to the en- 
gineer’s blueprint, before the actual 
coal-diggers came in. 

To Wu the chief glory of life was 
to sink a mine shaft this year three 
times as fast as in 1957, and thus 
to gain more coal for China and 
more national records for his gang. 
He never seemed to ask about the 
wages. If he were in the United 
States, they would throw him out 
of the union for exploiting his 
fellow-workers, and quite right too! 


But if I should ask him: “Do your 
workers have the right to strike and 
stop the digging?” he would be as 
shocked as if I asked: “Do you have 
the right to commit suicide?” In- 
crease of production to Wu is synony- 
mous with increase of life. 

I wanted to find some link that 
would explain him to an American 
worker, so I asked, what wages he 
got. He was on piece work and 
they ranged from $60 to $80 a 
month, not very much for a na- 
tional record-holder, but more than 
the local manager got, which was 
about $40 a month. Of course his 
rent and food are very low, he gets 
free medical care, and he thinks 
his standard of living very high. But 
an American worker of his ability 
would long since have owned an auto 
while Wu is proud that he bought a 
bicycle last month and has a fine 
Swiss wrist-watch. 

I asked what his wages were “‘be- 
fore Liberation.’’ He said he got two 
and a half pounds of millet a day. 
No money because “the money was 
not worth anything then.” I figured 
out the present cost of millet and it 
seemed that Wu used to get $3.00 
worth of millet a month. So I asked. 
“Would you say that you now get 
ten or twenty times the wages you 
used to get?” 

Wu smiled patiently as if he were 
dealing with a rather stupid child. 
“Of course the wages are ten or 
twenty times as much but that isn’t 
it. The life is a new life now, a 
different world.” 

“Can you put a finger on the dif- 
ference?” I asked. 

Wu made a try. “Well, I wasn’t 
anything before. Just kicked around, 
maybe a job, maybe not. I wore 
the same clothes in the mine and at 
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home, always dirty and wet. Nobody 
outside my family cared if I lived 
or died. And now, well, they honor 
you! They want to protect your 
health and they give you working 
clothes, rubber shoes and water- 
proofs. They give you free medical 
care. People come from everywhere 
to learn my ideas, and how we make 
our records. We know we have 
worked out methods that are good 
for all coal miners, so that the coun- 
try will have more coal, And they 
invite us to Peking to sit in the 
Great Hall of the People, to plan 
ways of building mine-shafts for the 
country and exchange our ideas. 

“I was something like a slave 
then. Or like a piece of machinery. 
I’m a master now. One of the mas- 
ters of the country.” 

So Wu the shaft-and-tunnel dig- 
ger, Chao the spinner, and young 
Chen the girl road-builder were 
meeting in Peking with 6,500 other 
“outstanding workers” in industry, 
transport and communications to see 
how Chinese industry could keep on 
“leaping,” with bigger achievements 
month by month. The first week 
was spent in general meetings, 
where various chiefs of government, 
deputy premiers and ministers of 
industry, gave speeches of general 
orientation. Then for another week 
the miners, the textile workers and 
all the various specialties went into 
separate huddles and “exchanged 
experiences,” in talk too technical 
for you or me to appreciate 

This, it was clear, was why the 
Great Hall of the People had to 
be built for 10,000, though the con- 
gress of the legislators has only a 
few over a thousand members. This 
was why there had to be so many 
reception rooms on three levels, all 
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beautifully turned out with carpets 
and paintings and jade and crystal, 
because there had to be several doz- 
en committee discussions going on 
at once. This was the way the many 
masters of industry were building 
the industry of the Chinese land. 
Other congresses would follow, of 
farmers, of women, of youth; a na- 
tion’s life is manifold. 

Let us glance at some of the gen- 
eral briefing these delegates got 
from the heads of government, since 
we cannot follow them into the 
technical talk of the smaller groups. 
The “characteristics of the great 
leap forward” were listed for the 
delegates in the first session by Vice- 
Premier Po I-po with a simplicity 
and clarity I had personally not 
heard before: 

“First, industry, agriculture, trade 
and transport are all leaping for- 
ward simultaneously at present, all 
helping each other. Next, industrial 
production advances steadily, week 
by week; for instance, in steel daily 
output in the first ten days of Sep- 
tember was 7.6 per cent higher than 
in the first ten days of August. 
Third, the leap is now not only in 
quantity of output, but quality, econ- 
omy, lower unit costs and safety 
in production all advance at the 
same time. 

“Fourth, the small local enter- 
prises that sprang up last year with 
the rise of the communes already 
are becoming modernized and show 
enormous potential. Half our total 
pig-iron output this year is from 
these local enterprises. Fifth, the 
‘leap’ is based on a continuous flow 
of workers’ inventions and innova- 
tions. In Tientsin, for example, 
workers made 39,000 proposals for 
innovations and improvements in 
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August and: another 34,000 in Sep- 
tember. Lastly, the ‘leap’ shows 
signs of continuity, since each great 
advance thus far has been linked 
with proposals for the next.” 

These were the qualities that 
made Po I-po declare that a “revo- 
lution in methods of industrializa- 
tion” was under way. And since 
many delegations come these days 
to China from all over the world, 
who seek some way to industrialize 
without becoming dependent on the 
United States, I suggest that they 
study this list. 

Most of all, perhaps, they should 
study the equally clear statement by 
another vice-premier, Li Fu-chun, 
who also made a keynote speech at 
the first session. He made the “la- 
bor heroes of industry” take note: 
“Industry must first of all guaran- 
tee the means for the next ‘leap for- 
ward’ in agriculture. This will 
continue the upsurge in the entire 
economy. The peasantry is always 
the mainstay for industrialization. 
The peasant furnishes the food, the 
raw materials and the home market 
for industrial goods. The steady rise 
of the peasant’s living standard is 
decisive for all industrial growth.” 


Those simple words give the 
clearest analysis of the road to in- 
dustrialization I ever heard. They 
explain why India and Latin Amer- 
ican lands cannot advance with the 
speed of China. 

And this is how I heard it elabo- 
rated in later discussions: “Any na- 
tion that wants to industrialize must 
first get capital accumulation. This 
may come either from foreign loans 
or it must be taken from the peas- 
antry. If it comes from foreign 
loans, and if the peasant home mar- 
ket is not developed, then the gap 
grows between city and country and 
the nation goes bankrupt to foreign- 
ers. But if you take the capital 
from the peasants, you must first 
give them ways to acquire it: land 
without rent, without heavy taxes, 
implements rapidly from the new 
industry. This means that first must 
come the peasant revolution, giving 
the peasant mastery of land.” 

These are the words in which the 
economists and political leaders of 
China explain to China’s industrial 
workers, their dependence on the 
peasants for any sound industrializa- 
tion. It is a lesson that many na- 
tions need to know. 





PASSPORTS TO CHINA 


ACCORDING to the New York Times, November 15, the State Department has 
instructed United States consular officials abroad to remove from the passports 
of the thirty-one newsmen cleared by Washington for travel in China the 
stamped declaration which since August, 1957 had suspended the restrictions of 
travel “to or in those portions of China under Communist control.” 

The wording of this section had been denounced by the Chinese as insulting. 
The State Department made no formal announcement of its removal of the 
declaration for fear, according to the N. Y. Times, that its action might be 
misinterpreted as a change in basic policy rather than a tactic to get first- 
hand news out of China. 

As far as the United States is concerned, travel to China by the thirty-one 
newsmen is legal and without time limit other than normal passport limita- 
tion of four years. 
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by ANTON REFREGIER 


HE visit to the German Demo- 
cratic Republic left the strong- 


) est impression on me. After seeing the 


rebuilt Soviet Union, Berlin was a 
sharp contrast with gutted buildings 
still to be found in both the East 
and West sectors. Walking the 
streets, I was conscious of the his- 
tory still so close to us—the terror of 
the Nazis—the burning of the Reichs- 
tag—the people on their way to con- 
centration camps. One day, I men- 
tioned this to an American friend. 
“That is the past,” she said, “the 
thing to remember is the change that 
has taken place. The German 
Democratic Republic is living proof 
that people can be re-educated.” I 
learned the truth of this in the ten 
short days I spent tnere. I thought 
of the words of Anna Seghers speak- 
ing in Moscow at the presentation 
of the International Peace Prize to 
Premier Khrushchev. “. . . I speak 
in a language which was used to 
degrade and destrey people but, at 
the same time, the language of 
Goethe, of Marx—a language of rea- 
son and love.” 

It is impossible to spend one hour 
in the G.D.R. and not be aware of 
the total mobilization for the re- 
education of the German people. 
It is being done and it is working. 
For those Americans who still say, 
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he did with Walter Lowenfels. 


“Once a militarist, always a mili- 
tarist,” a visit would be a revealing 
experience. 

On the Unte: der Linden, near 
the Brandenburg Gate, stood a large 
photo-montage in the shape of an 
aerial bomb. On it were large por- 
traits of former leading Nazis and 
war criminals now living in West 
Germany holding high financial, gov- 
ernment and military positions. 

Again I had a chance to see an 
exhibition of young artists in prepa- 
ration for the Vienna Youth Festi- 
val. The work was very strong both 
in form and content. Here, | first 
became aware of the continuity of 
the best of the tradition of the art 
of the 20's and jo’s -of Kaethe Koll- 
witz, George Grosz, Otto Dix, l.em- 
bruch and Barlach The most im- 
pressive was the work the sculptors 
were doing for the memorials in 
the former concentration camps. I 
visited Buchenwald, a_ kilometer 
above Weimar—the Weimar of 
Goethe and Schiller. The camp is 
still there. A part of the wire 
fence, rusting away, and the crema- 
torium and the place where Ernst 
Thaelmann was murdered, inarked 
with flowers. There is a museum 
where I saw a heap of little chil- 
dren’s shoes and the clota woven 
from the women’: hair an the radio 
and the guns smuggled into the camp 
and the photographic and documen- 
tary display tracing the rise of Naz- 
ism; the role of the international 
cartels, the heroism wf the prison- 
ers, the story of the 850 members of 
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the underground from eleven differ- 
ent countries who kept up morale 
and saved lives when they could. 
Fifty-five thousand people died in 
Buchenwald, thousands of Germans 
among them. The first arrivals in all] 
the concentration camps of Ger- 
many were the liberals, the anti- 
fascists, the Communists and the 
Socialists. The camp was liberated 
from inside by the prisoners them- 
selves, armed; they greeted the Brit- 
ish and American troops outside the 
gates in their prison-striped garb. 
This was also one of the centers 
of the medical experiments on the 
prisoners. My guide named two 
doctors responsible for maiming and 
death—Eisner and Dook, who es- 
caped to West Germany. One prac- 
ticed until recently when public 
opinion caused his flight abroad. 
Bus-loads of visitors constantly arrive 
here and when they leave, they go 
not only with a feeling of sorrow 
but also with the knowledge of the 
forces that created the horror of 
Nazism. 

Some distance away, on the side 
of a slope, is the memorial. Blocks 
of carved stone depicting the Nazi 
terror and the heroic sacrifices of the 
people line the staircase descending 
to the Plaza of Nations. The stones 
are marked with the names of the 
countries from which the prisoners 
came. Flanked by mass graves on 
either side, the staircase rises higher 
to a large, bronze group—the work 
of Professor Kramer. Further on, 
the bell tower, a staircase hugging 
the empty shell inside rises to the 
top, and sunken in the floor is a 
bronze plaque, the work of Grzimek, 
This is an engraving of human feet 
against a branch of thorns and 
around it is written the names of all 


the other concentration camps. “It 
took 5 years to build this memorial,” 
my guide who himself spent eight 
years here as a prisoner told me, 
“and it was built while there were 
still shortages of housing and many 
of the basic necessities of life. But 
this we needed too.” 

Driving down the road hewed by 
the prisoners out of the pine forest, 
we again passed through the winding 
streets of Weimar. And, then out 
on to the Plaza; there, stretched 
across the wall of a three-story house, 
on a blue background, was a dove 
of peace. 

Looking at the art in Buchenwald 
and at the contemporary paintings 
and sculpture, it occurred to me 
that perhaps the next powerful art 
movement to emerge since the 
schools of Paris and of Mexico could 
very well come from here. 

Fred Reichenwald was my guide 
and constant companion. A leading 
young playwright, he volunteers his 
services to the Committee for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries in special cases of interest to 
him. And, fortunately for me, he 
turned up early one afternoon and 
we remained together for the next 
ten days. He told me much about 
his underground work in the early 
days of the Nazi era, about the new 
Germany, and he talked about writ- 
ing. 

“Last week, our writers’ organi- 
zation pledged that each of us would 
search for a worker who is willing 
to write and help him write. We 
are looking for workers and farmers 
who will write about their lives,” 
he told me. “The other day, I got an 
invitation to visit a cooperative 
farm. The peasants asked me to 
come and talk to them about my 
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methods of writing. They had seen 
my play on TV, had read it, and 
we had a whole evening discussing 
problems of writing in a way which 
in former times could have happened 
only among writers. They told me 
so many good stories that happened 
in their cooperative that I took home 
a big bag of new ideas for plays. 
I tell you this because in the past, 
in Germany, usually the artist was 
very much isolated from the people, 
and in Western Germany they still 
are. The time has come here when 
people really bother about art and 
it won’t be long, I think, after work- 
ing hours in 1965, are reduced to six 
a day in most of the basic industries, 
before many will actively participate 
in art. I think back to the early 
days following the war, when people 
only thought of getting a few pota- 
toes or a piece of bread or a cigar- 
ette, and I think our efforts here 
have been worthwhile. I, personally, 
never thought such a change could 
take place with a people who before 
1945 had lived twelve years under 
fascism. I thought it would take 
thirty or forty years—a whole gen- 
eration.” 

One day, I visited a new radio 
factory to see a mural recently com- 
pleted by three young painters. At 
the door, I was met by the director 
and the person in charge of cultural 
work. As we entered the large hall | 
which served as the dining room, | 
theater and recreation area, we were} 
met by a group of artists. Stretching}; 
from wall to wall—approximately: 
seventy-five feet in length, was a mu- | 
ral telling simply and beautifully, | 
the story of construction, of a happy 
life, with one reference to the past > 
history of the Nazi period. “We 
are searching for a way to produce‘ 
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art that people will understand 
and like,” said one of the artists. 
I asked if he didn’t think people 
should meet the artist halfway by 
learning the problems of our craft. 
There was in the room, a group of 
workers from another plant. As they 
were about to commission a mural 
themselves, they had come to see 
what had been done here. I told 
the director that I would like to 
hear their reactions to the mural. 

Yes, they liked the mural, their 
spokesman said. Everything but 
the left hand corner—the reference 
to the Nazi period. “Do they want 
to close their eyes to history?” I 
asked. No, it was not that. They 
felt it was out of place. They 
would like to see such a statement in 
a library, perhaps, but not in this 
room. Looking again at the mural, 
I realized they were right. I had to 
agree. This, in part, was an answer 
to my question. 

The art in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is strong—realistic in 
the best creative sense. Non-objec- 
tive art is on the other side—in the 
Western part of Berlin—in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. Yet, just as 
in the United States with its over- 
whelming official push for non-ob- 
jective art, there are a number of 
realist, humanist artists at work; this 
is true of West Germany as well. 

Everywhere the people are build- 
ing—schools, factories, new apart- 
ment houses. And the artists are not 
forgotten. Two per cent of the total 
cost of all community and govern- 
ment buildings is allocated for artis- 
tic embellishment. In Berlin, I 


saw under construction, a group of 


studios and workshops. “Here is 
something special,” said Professor 
Dehn who showed me the place. 








There were studios for visiting ar- 
tists. “Should an artist living in 
some other part of Germany want 
to come to work in Berlin for a 
while,” he went on, “or visitors from 
abroad . . . well, come back, and 
you can stay here!” 

It was examination time at the 
Art Academy. Some 300 people 
apply for entrance every year. About 
a hundred of these are chosen to take 
the examinations. And about thirty 
of the most talented are given five 
years of free education, The Acad- 
emy occupies a new set of buildings 
handsomely designed in a modern 
manner with fine big studios and 
recreation areas, including a swim- 
ming pool. One of the possibilities 
for the young artist coming out of 
art school is to sign a contract with 
a collective farm. His obligation 
would be to visit the place on agreed 
days, or perferably to move to the 
farm, to lecture, to conduct art 
classes for adults and children, to 
paint a mural, or a series of easel 
paintings. In the process, the art- 
ist grows closer to the people. Per- 
haps he finds new subject matter 
and the people benefit by his pres- 
ence. 

One day I was asked to speak at 
the Fine Arts Academy. To my 
pleasant surprise, the Chairman who 
introduced me was John Heartfield, 
world famous for his photo-mon- 
tage. His work was well known to 
us in the United States during the 
anti-fascist days of the go’s. At the 
end of my talk, I asked him to sign 
my notebook and he wrote: “Love 
from John Heartfield to all the 
peace-loving people in the U.S.A.” 

Among the many books piling up 
in my hotel room, I had a catalogue 
of “Kunstler Gegen Atomkrieg”— 
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Artists Against Atomic War. This 
catalogue was published in Munich. 
The exhibition was jointly arranged 
and supported by artists of both sides 
of Germany. 

The introduction reads as follows: 


It is a commonplace that each period 
has its own art which expresses the 
life-drive of the times as well as its atti- 
tude toward life and death. However, 
in view of the situation in which all the 
peoples of the earth, and especially our 
German people find themselves today, 
this commonplace has a special mean- 
ing. You don’t have to possess the 
sensitivity ascribed to poets and artists 
to realize that the most burning prob- 
lem, the most threatening danger of our 
time is the atom bomb and atomic war. 


The Berthold Brecht Theater has 
already been acknowledged in the 
American press as the most exciting 
in Europe. I saw Brecht’s own play 
—“Der Aufhaltsame Aufsteig Des 
Arturo UI’—which deals with the 
rise of Hitler. I was limp by the 
time of the final curtain. How can 
the German people take this, I 
thought as I watched the stark events 
that nearly destroyed the world and 
themselves in the process. I think 
they could not take it without being 
re-enforced by the spirit of the new, 
socialist Germany. 

I left the GDR saying goodbye to 
the many wonderful people I had 
met. How fast one develops real 
friendships in the socialist countries 
as people quickly recognize each 
other—for what they stand for—for 
what they believe—for their dreams. 

(Mr. Refregier’s article on his visits to 
the USSR and Rumania were published 
in the November and December NWR. 

Mr. Refregier is available for lectures on 
his trip with colored slides. Those inter- 
ested, please call or write New World Re- 


view, 34 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
CH 3-0666.) 
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The Burned Man 


by ELLA 


HAD heard about him almost 
as soon as I came to China. A 


| girl working at the radio said: 


“They’ve told you about our burned 
man?” A doctor I met in Peking had 
spent two days getting the story. 
There was a play, stories, ballads, 
and children were reading about 
him in their textbooks: every means 
to reinforce the lesson taught daily, 
hourly, in the papers, by slogan, 
poster, wall newspapers, outdoor 
paintings, radio—Dare to _ speak, 
think, do. Break with superstition, 
set free your thoughts. 

I knew that in Shanghai, my first 
visit, I almost wrote pilgrimage, 
must be to the burned man. It was. 
And this is his story. 

It was impossible to save him. 
He was carried into the hospital 
at midnight so badly burned that 
he could not live. One of the three 
chains that hold up the cauldrons 
of molten steel had broken and 
the red hot metal, pouring out, had 
started a fire. Chiu Tsai-kang had 
been caught in the fire. 

At Shanghai’s Kwangtze Hospital 
they found his entire body affected 
but for feet, scalp and a bit of ab- 
domen where shoes, cap and shorts 
had protected him. They ascer- 
tained: 89.3 per cent first and second- 
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degree burns. Normally, over 50 per 
cent of people with over 50 per cent 
first degree burns succumb. 

The resident Kwangtze doctors 
were quickly called together: they 
could give no hope. The man was 
given plasma, sedatives, drugs—ap- 
parently in vain. 

In the morning Dr. Shih Chih- 
shiang saw the case. He is Assistant 
Chief Surgeon and lecturer in sur- 
gery at Shanghai’s Second Medical 
College, a highly trained, experi- 
enced surgeon. He is familiar with 
French and English—he spoke both 
with me—and with much of the 
world’s medical literature. His face 
is quiet in repose, delicately gentle, 
thoughtful with an intellectual’s sen- 
sitivity. He looked at the patient 
and again called all his colleagues 
together. 

“All the doctors in the surgery 
agreed the case was hopeless,” he 
said quietly, looking at me through 
his horn-rimmed spectacles. “Ac- 
cording to everything we had read 
and studied, no case had been known 
of survival with more than 85 per 
cent first-degree skin burns, So 
this patient could not be saved, We 
kept on treating him of course, for 
he was a human being, and though 
half dead there was still one spark 
of life. We packed him in liquid 
mud (the simple medical details 
he gave me in reply to specific ques- 
tions; this article does not pretend 
to be an exhaustive medical report), 
gave him blood transfusions and 
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‘artificial hibernation’ against the 
awful agony. Every midnight we ad- 
ministered one of the phenosizing 
drugs. In the daytime it wore off 
and the pain would be there, solid, 
unbearable torture. It took hours 
-to turn him. 

“When Chiu Tsai-kang awoke that 
first morning, his first words were: 
‘Are my eyes all right?’ 

“Why do you ask about your 
eyes?’ I asked astonished, and held 
up my hand to prove he could see. 
Later his reason became clear. ‘If 
my eyes are all right I can still go 
back to the plant to smelt steel,’ 
he told his mates. 

“When the effects of the drug wore 
off, he was in such agony the clank- 
ing of his teeth could be heard down 
the hall. Between the clattering he 
gasped: 

“Doctor, you must try—to save 
me. It is not—that—I am—boast- 
ing, but I am—important—an ex- 
perienced—steel worker——if I don’t 
—get well—steel production will be 
—affected.’ Then after a pause: ‘I 
don’t—worry—about my wife and 
children—the steel plant will look 
after them. But if I die—steel pro- 
duction?’ ” He gasped and lay silent. 

“I was overwhelmed,” Dr, Shih 
said. “A dying man... .”” He paused 
too, the emotion perhaps still a bit 
too much for him. 

“The Steel Works and _ hospital 
personnel met and told us, ‘We 
cannot let this man die.’ Our head 
surgeon—he’s a white-haired man— 
counts as his greatest achievement 
the saving of a patient with 70 per 
cent burns, and we knew that the 
pathological and physiological ef- 
fects must cause death. And these 
facts couldn’t be altered by politics. 
But what could we do? We called 


all the surgeons and specialists but 
none disagreed with our judgment. 

“After that meeting I went home 
and thought it all over,” Dr. Shih 
said. There was a question in his 
gentle face. “I found I began to feel 
ashamed, In my experience people 
at the point of death think about 
themselves, not about steel produc. 
tion. A word began to take shape 
in my mind: Possibly .. . I remem- 
bered some Canadian case with over 
80 per cent first-degree burns that 
had survived... . 

“Next day the hospital approached 
us again. 

“ ‘Have you really tried everything 
—done your very best?’ We thought 
again. You know we always assumed 
that if surgeons abroad couldn't 
manage to save a man with their 
vast experience and know-how, we 
certainly couldn’t. But we made a 
new stab—collected all available 
statistics. I gave them U.S, (Dr. 
Evans), British (Colebrook of Bir- 
mingham), French experience. 

“Despite ourselves we were some- 
how encouraged.” I thought I caught 
a note of wonder in his voice. 
“Something had happened. That 
evening we called another meeting 
of our forty surgeons and decided 
to collect every scrap of information 
and knowledge available on burns. 
Each doctor was asked to read two 
articles—-we have an extensive li- 
brary—and report back—that night. 
And that night we worked out a 
scheme. 

“Of course we had gained conf 
dence from the fact that our patient 
still lived; it showed a tremendous 
will. The hospital spared no pains 
and the steel plant kept asking if 
we needed anything. We had a 
stryker frame (bed that will tilt) 
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THE BURNED MAN 


and pneumatic plastic mattress made 
that night—by our own technicians 
and the factory in the city. 

“But our patient developed sep- 
ticaemia.” Dr, Chen Teh-chang, a 
dark, vital, eager young surgeon 
took up the tale. “The infection 
in the right hip and leg particu- 
larly was so dangerous that the sur- 
geons advised immediate amputa- 
tion. But again we held back: 
without legs Chiu would not work 
in the steel plant. Again we put 
our heads together; we knew of the 
antibiotic polymixin B, available 
in England but unobtainable here. 
Someone suggested Hong-Kong; we 
cabled and that night the drug 
was flown across the border. 

“However—” and fidgety and im- 
patient as the young surgeon seemed, 
he gathered his staying powers in 
retrospect. “Our patient could not 
tolerate the drug at first; we had to 
find counter-measures. After every- 
thing had failed our chief bacteriol- 
ogist came up with a solution never 
before used in a case of this kind. 
We made a culture of a bacterio- 
phage solution (an organism found 
in sewage that devours microbes.) 
Sixty students went all over Shang- 
hai and collected it from sewers. 
We made our culture.” 

Dr. Shih said: “You understand 
we needed volunteers; we had to 
inoculate a healthy person with the 
disease, Then skin for grafting. 
There were hundreds of volunteers. 
The skin we finally used came from 
an old woman recently killed in an 
accident. Her family offered us 
the corpse saying: ‘She couldn’t help 
the new society in her lifetime so we 
rejoice for her that with her death 
she can make a contribution.’ ”’ 

The last skin grafting had been 
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taken from the patient’s body a week 
before we saw him, (All final skin 
must come from the patient’s own 
body since no foreign skin will grow 
permanently). 

“The treatment is now finished 
but for the re-education of the 
muscles,” Dr. Shih ended. “They 
have atrophied. . . .” And in answer 
to my question: “Altogether it has 
been three months; except for the 
last few weeks the patient has been 
in pain all the time. Now that is 
over.” 

A little later through the win- 
dow of the balcony I saw Chiu Tsai- 
kiang lying on his bed in his tiny 
ward, His face was turned towards 
us; only his eyes moved. I thought 
I had never seen such patience. The 
face, broad with high cheek bones, 
looked content. A man had met 
death and conquered, I tried to 
convey somehow what I felt; he 
moved his head a fraction in the 
gesture of a nod. Did he under- 
stand? 

“What has it taught us?” The 
surgeon was echoing my question. 
He paused. “We have learned an 
immense amount. Most important 
perhaps, we have gained confidence 
in ourselves, something we did not 
have before. We idolized everything 
from abroad; now we know our own 
powers. This is a big advance. 

“We learned about workers, new 
to many of us intellectuals. We saw 
the love his fellows bore this co- 
worker, how ready they were to make 
sacrifices for him.” 

“All for one,” I smiled and he 
echoed me. 

“We gained great experience in 
cooperation, not only amongst physi- 
cians but also with workers and peo- 
ple as a whole. Everyone wanted 





to help... . . And as for the doctors 
—it is not usual to find so many 
working in such harmony. We 
needed constant consultations, and 
all departments worked together— 
dietician, physician, bacteriologist, 
cardiologist, orthopaedic and plastic 
surgeons, and so on. Four doctors 
and ten nurses worked full-time. 

“And we learned much about 
nursing care; our Head Nurse was 
unflagging. You can imagine the 
care needed for the blood transfu- 
sions—100 cc daily, changes of dress- 
ing, exact observations of the func- 
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tioning of every organ of the body. 

“And diet—we maintained his 
diet at 4,500 calories daily... . 

“But the invaluable lesson,” the 
thoughtful doctor finished quietly, 
“is to have revised our conception 
of the possible. We know now that 
any body of experience we have can 
be widened. If we think facts jus- 
tify giving up, a fraction can swing 
that belief the opposite way and with 
the new factors we can rely on in 
our new world, death can be held at 
bay longer. Defeat can become vic- 
tory.” 





TRANSLATING CHINESE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


ACCORDING TO A SURVEY by the National Science Foundation (N. Y. 
Times, June 31, 1959), there are about 450 scientific periodicals being published 
in Communist China. Over 200 of these publications are now being received 
by Government libraries such as the Library of Congress. 

The head of the Science Foundation’s new Office of Scientific Information, 
Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, said that most of these publications are lying on the 
shelves untranslated—a situation similar to the lack of attention given to Soviet 
scientific literature before the appearance of the first Soviet earth satellite. 

“If we don’t start translating their literature today,” Dr. Adkinson said, “we 
are likely to be in the same position we were in five years ago with the Soviet 
Union, where we had a mass of untranslated material and were caught by sur- 
prise by the Soviet scientific and technological advances.” 

If the Government supplies sufficient money the Foundation is planning to 
increase the number of Soviet scientific journals translated and to start trans- 
lating Chinese journals on a small scale of two or three journals as a pilot 
project pointing toward a rapid expansion in 1961. 

Starting at once on a program of translating Chinese scientific literature, 
the Foundation officials hope, will prevent their being caught by surprise on the 
Chinese mainland as they were surprised by Soviet scientific developments 
through the failure to translate and acquaint themselves with material that had 
been appearing in Soviet scientific journals for years. 

Lack of competent translators from the Chinese is one of the most critical 
problems facing the Foundation and they are exploring the possibility of having 
the translations done in other countries, such as Nationalist China, Japan or 


India. 


According to government officials, much of the present scientific effort in 
China is concentrated on improving agricultural production, with research 
particularly in such fields as chemistry, microbiology, plant pathology, soil 


conservation, irrigation and antibiotics. 


The report of the Foundation points out as an indication of the expanding 
effort in China in scientific and technical research the fact that there are now 
sixty-eight research institutes attached to the Chinese Academy of Medicine— 
more than doubling the number existing in 1952. 
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A JAPANESE WOMAN 
REMEMBERS HIROSHIMA 


by BEATRICE JOHNSON 


Fie the 5th World conference 
against A- and H-Bombs, held 
in Hiroshima, August 1 to 7, 1959, 
I had an unusual opportunity of 
paying a visit to one of Japan’s out- 
standing heroines, Chieko Watana- 
ko, a young woman who from her 
permanent sick bed has risen to in- 
spire the peace movement with her 
fighting spirit and her human ap- 
peal to the peoples of the world to 
put an end to Hiroshimas and Naga- 
sakis forever. 

Mrs. Kushida, President of the 
Federation of Japanese Women’s 
Organizations and myself entered a 
very modest Japanese home in Naga- 
saki. It was a typical middle class 
home, very tiny and unimposing 
from the outside. We came into a 
small vestibule and removed our 
shoes in Japanese style. A young 
woman with the face of an angel, 
so gentle and friendly, bowed to the 
floor in greeting. This done three 
times, she showed us upstairs into an 
immaculate room completely bare 
except for a low bed, a tiny chest, 
and an equally tiny bookcase. The 
floor was covered with bamboo mats. 
Near the bed stood a little table and 
cushions on the floor to sit on, The 
entire effect was enchanting. 

On the bed was Chieko Watana- 
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ko, with her big sad eyes and her 
lovely smile of greeting—a living 
witness of the cruel effects of the 
atomic bomb. There she was, 29 
years old, paralyzed and wasted 
from the waist down. She never 
walked again after the explosion. 
She never knew the joys of love or 
motherhood. Her gentle eyes look 
tired, but full of compassion and 
friendliness and showed not a trace 
of bitterness. One would expect 
bitterness or self pity from this 
mutilated victim, but there was not 
a trace. She showed rather a great 
intellect and a conscious under- 
standing of the causes of her dilem- 
ma and an iron will to keep fighting 
for life. She has in fact found a way 
to live, to earn her living and to be 
helpful to other victims. 

This is a story of a brave, beauti- 
ful young woman who though com- 
pletely incapacitated and thoroughly 
aware of the advancing deteriora- 
tion that will one day end her life, 
lives in great hope that her suffer- 
ing had not been in vain. We 
asked her to tell us how it hap- 
pened. In a quiet but firm voice 
she began: 

“For 13 years I was desperate. I 
merely existed and waited for death. 
In 1955 the Mothers’ Congress of 
Japan became interested in me. 
They helped me and encouraged 
me. Last year they carried me to 
their great congress. I made many 
new friends—they became my moth- 
ers. I began to have hope for the 
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future. Now my only great thought 
is that people should get together 
to secure the abolition of tests and 
armaments, as the only way to ob- 
tain the happiness of mankind.” She 
reflected a moment, then went on: 

“I will tell you how it happened 
so that you can tell the world how 
terrible war is and how it enters the 
life of innocent people and destroys 
them, I was a student and during 
the war all Japanese students worked 
in factories, I was about my duty 
when a terrible explosion rent the 
air. I ran to the underground for 
shelter, but the concussion was so 
great that I fainted. 

“When I came to my body was 
crushed under the heavy machinery 
which had been uprooted by the 
explosion. Workingmen removed 
the iron and steel from my body 
and carried me to the evacuation 
center underground. The room 
which is deep and generally cool 
was boiling hot. Around me were 
other victims—pieces of iron had 
rotten into their skins, open wounds 
with exposed bones could be seen, 
terrible burns had twisted the faces 
and bodies of men and women. 

“The hospitals had all been blown 
to pieces. They took us to a new 
field hospital, but the injured were 
too many and there was no relief. 
And so with the others I was a help- 
less victim—the lower part of my 
body crushed, the inner organs dis- 
turbed; miserable and hopeless we 
waited for some relief.” 

She was reluctant to continue, it 
was too painful to recall those ter- 
rible moments, which had stretched 
into months and years. 

“Fourteen years have passed,” she 
said, “go to the hospitals and see 
how many are still suffering from 
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radioactive diseases, go to the homes 
and see the numerous people who 
had no treatment, who are neglected 
and left to waste their lives in pov- 
erty and misery. And this continues 
—every year there are new victims. 

“I wish that the people of the 
world would realize that added to 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki explo- 
sions are the terrible tests which 
have brought fresh misery to the 
Japanese people. They must know 
that it does not stop with us, that 
they too are threatened with be- 
coming victims of the tests, because 
the tests contaminate our food and 
our bodies. I want with all my 
heart that the people should under- 
stand the terrible consequences of 
the tests and explosions. It is my 
dearest hope that there will be no 
more victims.” 

She said this without a trace of 
self-pity. My eyes filled with tears 
for I saw before me not a helpless 
cripple, but a great woman pro- 
tecting the world with her tender 
arms. It was a moment never to be 
forgotten. She continued quietly, 
almost in a whisper. 

“I did not stay in bed last year 
—I could not because I heard the 
news that American marines with 
nuclear arms had landed in our 
Japanese harbor. I could not keep 
still in spite of the fact that my 
suffering was so great that I could 
not take a single step. The tension 
in the world was too great. Naga- 
saki, the home of my suffering, had 
become a sight-seeing place and not 
a place to see and learn the mean- 
ing of the atomic bomb. The vic- 
tims are being forgotten. In spite 


of my condition I attended the 4th 
Mothers’ Congress in order to ap- 
peal to the world and to tell them 














how terrible war is. Some say that 
the A-bomb guarantees peace. That 
is not so, even if my country has 
the A-bomb it will not bring peace. 
At this time I am afraid of the re- 
vision of the Security Treaty with 
the U.S.A. I am worried about my 
country. It looks like this revision 
will mean that South Korea, For- 
mosa and Japan, including Okinawa, 
will become U.S. military bases.” 

I asked her how she lives, wheth- 
er she gets any assistance? 

“The government does not give us 
anything. I earn my own living 
by knitting and sewing until late in 
the night. My father died 15 
years ago. My mother supported 
six children by her own hands. My 
elder brother died in the explosion. 
We are now two brothers and three 
sisters, I tried to help the other vic- 
tims earn a living. I have organ- 
ized a circle of girls, atomic bomb 
victims. I taught them how to knit 
with a special knitting machine. 
During the lessons they come to my 
home. We work and talk about. 
peace. They work separately in 
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their homes and only come to me 
when they have problems. 

“As we work we talk together. 
At first they said nothing. Then 
they began to sing, then they talked 
of love and marriage. They were 
sad gnd hopeless. They were young 
and life seems to be closed for them. 
Then they began to understand that 
their misery was part of all man- 
kind, that they must do something 
against the A- and H-bombs. When 
the tests took place in Bikini they 
sent letters of protest. They send 
messages to Geneva. On Interna- 
tional Women’s Day, they endorsed 
the appeal of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation against 
further testing.” 

She was very tired and could not 
continue. She lay back on her pil- 
low and sang in the sweetest voice 
I ever heard the song of the atomic 
victims, which was composed by her 
group of girls. Some of the words 
go, “The victims who have been 
deprived of love and other pleasures 
of life . . . that it does not happen 
again.” 





article: 


the wars of history.” 





THE POWER OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSION 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEYV in his speech before the United Nations Assembly 
last September quoted a statement by an American scientist whom he identified 
as W. Davidson. The man Khrushchev was quoting is William C. Davidson, a 
theoretical physicist at the Argonne Laboratories. Mr. Davidson, a leading 
authority on thermonuclear weapons, refuses to work on these weapons. 

In the November issue of the monthly Liberator Mr. Davidson expands upon 
his statement quoted by Premier Khrushchev in his proposal for total dis- 
armament at the United Nations. Following is the opening paragraph of the 


“It is only fourteen years since the first A-bomb explosion; few of us realize 
the magnitude of the revolution in weaponry which has taken place since then. 
Throughout all the previous millenia of man’s development, the concentra- 
tion of energy in his fuels and explosives had not appreciably changed. The 
explosion of a pound of TNT releases less energy than the burning of a pound 
of wood. But the fission of one cubic foot of uranium, which has taken place 
in single nuclear explosions, releases about the same amount of energy as all 
the bombs and shells that have been used by all the countries throughout all 








THE RESTORATION OF LIFE 


by NIKOLAY TYAGIN 


PESTORATION of life in an or- 
=“ ganism which death has already 
touched has been the age-old dream 
of mankind. 

Russian and Soviet doctors have 
contributed much to the science of 
the revival of life. In 1902 the first 
experiments on the restoration of 
the vital functions of individual or- 
gans were conducted by a Russian 
scientist, A. A. Kulyabko. He dem- 
onstrated that the human heart may 
outlive the dead organism by 27 
hours. Soviet investigators S, V. An- 
dreyev and S. S. Bryukhonenko have 
revived the human heart from 96 to 
112 hours after death. 

The restorative body surgery deal- 
ing with organ and tissue transplan- 
tation has achieved great success in 
the USSR. The Soviet surgeon V. 
L. Henkin was the first in the world 
to restore the function of amputated 
extremities in dogs. According to 
A. G. Lapchinsky, a leg severed from 
a dog grew firmly to its body after 
preservation in a special refrigera- 
tor for a period of 25 hours. The 
same operation was performed on 
kidneys. This means that in the 
near future physicians rendering first 
aid will be able in certain cases to 
implant amputated organs success- 
fully. 

Soviet scientists have established 
that blood and tissues for transplan- 
tation may be obtained not only from 
the living but also from recently 
dead bodies. In 1929 Soviet scientist 
V. N. Shamov was the first to ad- 
vance the idea of the possibility of 
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transfusing blood obtained from a 
corpse. Academician S. S. Yudin and 
his pupils successfully carried this 
idea into practice. Wide prospects 
were opened before scientists in the 
grafting of tissues thus obtained, 
particularly the cornea. As a result 
of this the operations of Academi- 
cian V, P. Filatov, which helped to 
restore vision to thousands of per- 
sons, became possible. Soviet sur- 
geons A. N. Bakulev, P. A. Kuprian- 
ov, A. A. Vishnevsky, F. G. Uglov 
and others are successfully trans- 
planting blood vessels. V. P. Demi- 
khov, V. M. Goryainov and others 


have performed transplantations of } 


the heart, kidneys, liver, the gastro- 
intestinal tract, as well as of the 
upper and lower parts of the body 
in animals. 

Experiments connected with the 
transplantation of an animal’s head 
are of exceptional interest, since the 
revival of the brain is most diff. 
cult. In 1928 S, I. Chechulin and 
S. S. Bryukhonenko demonstrated 
for the first time an experiment in 
which a dog’s head severed from the 
body was revived in the presence of 
witnesses. It could swallow food 
placed into its mouth, open it 
widely, etc. This experiment 
showed that the dog’s brain is able 
to live for a certain period of time 
even after the cessation of circula- 
tion. Later scientists were able to 
make the dog’s head react to light 
and sound: to turn its eyes, to prick 
its ears, etc. It is of interest to note 
that when the upper part of a 
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puppy’s body was successfully trans- 
planted, this peculiar dog with two 
heads lived for six days and the 
joined upper part retained the play- 
fulness characteristic of the puppy. 
Work connected with the resuscita- 
tion of the whole body is of especial 
interest. As far back as 1913 the 
Russian scientist F, A. Andreyev 
revived two dogs killed by blood- 
letting. He may thus be called a 
pioneer in this field. 

Soviet science made a great step 
forward when, during World War 
II, scientists performed many ex- 
ceptionally successful operations in 
resuscitation of people after so-called 
clinical death. The fact is that fol- 
lowing heart stoppage and respira- 
tion, the organism passes into a pe- 
culiar state characterized by extreme- 
ly low vital activity—the condition 
of clinical death, which lasts for a 
tperiod of 5 to 6 minutes. During 
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this state the organism is consid- 
ered to be already dead, but may still 
be restored to life. 

During clinical death the first 
organ in which activity ceases is the 
brain cortex, and the person “falls 
asleep.” If all measures required 
for resuscitation are not taken at 
this period, clinical death passes 
into biological death, since the brain 
cortex finally dies. 

The peculiarities of clinical death, 
its cessation and the methods of re- 
viving the organism have been stud- 
ied by Soviet scientists in detail; 
among these investigators the lead- 
ing role belongs to V. A. Negovsky 
and his pupils. Negovsky has writ- 
ten a fundamental work on the 
problem of revival of the organism 
in the period preceding clinical 
death. 


(The author is a Soviet specialist on 
medical subjects.) 





FOR THE RELEASE OF WILLARD UPHAUS 


DR. WILLARD UPHAUS was committed to the Merrimack County Jail in 
Concord, New Hampshire, on December 14 for contempt of court because he re- 
fused on the ground of Christian conscience to give the names of guests at 
summer conferences of World Fellowship, Inc., in Conway, N. H., in 1954 and 
1955- 

The disposition said that Dr. Uphaus was to remain in jail for one year 
or until he had purged himself of contempt by releasing the names to Louis 
C. Wyman, the Attorney General of New Hampshire, who said the list of names 
was necessary to his investigation of subversion in the state. 

When the judge asked Dr. Uphaus if he would purge himself of contempt, 
he answered that “loyalty to God and to the Bible” prevented him from 
complying, and that the convictions of sixty-nine years of Christian living 
would not permit him to “bring people into public scorn.” 

Dr. Uphaus is a Christian pacifist and his life is a long record of standing 
by the principles in which he believes. “That does not mean passivity,” he has 
explained, “it means enormous organizational activity for peace, not sitting 
around waiting for the Lord to do it. That means meeting the enemy, and 
loving him.” 

We repeat the request of his wife whose letter was printed in the Decem- 
ber issue of NWR that New Hampshire officials should be deluged with letters 
demanding his release. These officials include Senator Styles Bridges, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., Governor Wesley Powell and Attorney 
General Louis C. Wyman, State Capitol, Concord, N. H. 











Etsenstein’s Ivan the Terrible 


Reviewed by MURRAY YOUNG 


VAN THE TERRIBLE, Part I and 


II, was the last film made by Sergei 
Eisenstein (his death in 1948 prevented 
him from completing his proposed tril- 
ogy). Filmed in Alma-Ata during the 
war, the first part was completed in 
1945 and was shown in this country 
several years later. The second part, 
completed in 1946, was severely criti- 
cized in the Soviet Union because of 
what was held to be Eisenstein’s inter- 
pretation of Ivan as a weak, Hamlet- 
like character, and was not shown there 
until 1958. Both parts are now being 
shown in this country. 

Set in 16th century Russia, Ivan the 
Terrible is not a “historical production” 
in the Hollywood tradition but the re- 
creation by a great artist of a dark, 
bloody but decisive period of Russian 
history. Ivan, forcing a further step in 
the development of Russia as a nation, 
declared himself the first Tsar of All 
the Russias against the opposition of the 
Church and the boyars. Ivan’s ambi- 
tion and the plots and intrigues against 
him is the subject of this splendid film. 
Eisenstein in the midst of a bitter strug- 
gle for the survival of the Soviet Union, 
cast his unique imagination into the 
past to find the sources of his country’s 
strength and what he felt to be its great 
historical purpose. 

He explores, fascinated and horrified, 
the superstitious, enclosed world out of 
which Ivan emerged. It is clear that 
Eisenstein draws profoundly upon the 
great tradition of Russian iconography 
to set the mood and the atmosphere of 
the story he projects. The _hieratic 
poses, the staring, inescapable eyes, the 
hovering, crowded figures are trans- 
lated into the brooding background. 
Ivan himself, superbly played by Nikolai 
Cherkassov, is gaunt, great-eyed, self- 
absorbed, like a figure from the icons 





against which he moves in the murky 
palaces and churches in which the ac- 
tion is placed. (Only two brief episodes 
take place outside of the enclosed, candle- 
lit interiors.) 

The Boyarina Efrosinia, played by 
Serafima Birman, is the aunt of Ivan 
and the leader of both the opposing 
forces of the Church and the boyars. 
This is a haunting portrait of vaunting 
ambition and terrifying malignancy as, 
stooped over her silver-embossed crutch, 
Efrosinia watches and plots the resistance 
to Ivan. 

Efrosinia’s mad son Vladimir whom 
she plans to place upon the throne; 
Philip, the Metropolitan of Moscow; 
Alexei Basmanov, who casts his lot with 
Ivan; the brief, El Greco-like portraits 
of the foreign ambassadors to the court 


of Ivan, are all projected into the film} 


with masterly skill as are hundreds of 
other minor characters glimpsed for 
only a fleeting, unforgettable moment. 

Just as Eisenstein pictorially recreates 
Russia of the 16th century according to 
his own vision of what it must have 
been, so his treatment of the story of 
Ivan’s struggle to centralize authority 
is shaped according to his interpreta- 
tion of the inner meaning of the savage 
events. In this film you will find no 
tedious “reproduction” of historical per- 
sonage or background in the tradition 
of the De Mille school of film-making. 
Ivan the Terrible is the imaginative pro- 
jection of a creative artist that demands 
the closest attention from the viewer. 

Like great painting, the film does not 
reveal its splendor easily to the casual 
onlooker. Eyes and minds accustomed 
to the slick sensationalism of Hollywood 
may find Ivan slow and mannered at 
first, but its rewards are worth the ef- 
fort made to understand what Eisenstein 
is attempting to do. 
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Five years went into the making of 
the film in which every shot, even the 
briefest, is composed as a painter com- 
poses a canvas, When in Part II Eisen- 
stein uses color for the first time, the 
sinister reds in which the feasting char- 
acters are bathed becomes not merely 
an “added attraction” but a wholly 
new element, deepening the meaning 
of the events leading up to the climax 
of the plot. Similarly the score written 
by Prokofiev does not “accompany” the 
action but is an integral part of it, 
probing more deeply into the signifi- 
cance of the sequence into which it is 
woven. 

Eisenstein’s films are landmarks in 
the development of the cinema. They 
remain rich repositories of ideas, tech- 
nical inventions, profound investigation 
of the cinema as a new art form. From 
his first film Strike through the trail- 
blazing Potemkin and the memorable 
Ten Days That Shook the World, to 
this final creation, Eisenstein forced 
his pioneering way forward. Always 
aware that the great force behind his 
work was the historical period through 
which he lived, Eisenstein’s art was in- 
dissolubly a part of his country’s great 
struggle both in war and peace. His 


Red Curtain Up, by Beryl Grey. Dodd, 
Mead. New York, 1959. 84 pages. 
$5.00. 


HIS handsome book is an account 
by a British ballerina of dancing 
with three major Soviet ballet com- 
panies. Miss Grey danced the leading 
roles in Swan Lake and Giselle with 
the Bolshoy Company in Moscow, with 
the Leningrad company and with the 
Georgian ballet in Tbilisi. The first 
Western dancer to be so honored, her 
account is of particular interest. 
It is of course to her experience with 
the Bolshoy ballet that she devotes most 
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legacy is an endless source for movie- 
makers to come, to which they will con- 
tinually return. 

Just before his death in the difficult 
postwar year of 1948, Eisenstein wrote 
hopefully of the future: 


Is not consciousness, in the tireless, 
postwar struggle, hammering out a more 
distinct and concrete form of a genu- 
inely democratic international ideal. 

Will all this not call for absolutely 
new arts, unheard-of forms and dimen- 
sions ranging far beyond the scope of 
the traditional theater, the traditional 
sculpture and traditional . . . cinema. 

A place must be prepared in con- 
sciousness for the arrival of new themes 
which, multiplied by the possibilities 
of new techniques, will demand new 
esthetics for the expression of these new 
themes in the marvelous creations of 
the future. 

To open the way for them is a great 
and sacred task, and all those who dare 
to designate themselves as artists are 
called upon to contribute to its accom- 
plishment. 


Ivan the Terrible is Eisenstein’s last 
contribution to the new art of the fu- 
ture which he worked for throughout 
his creative life. The showing of his 
film here is a great achievement in the 
rising tide of cultural exchange between 
our two countries. 


Behind the Red Curtain 


of her book. We see the working of the 
company through the eyes of a dedi- 
cated dancer whose appearance with the 
most famous ballet company in the 
world was the height of her artistic life. 

Of the spirit she found throughout 
the Bolshoy she says: 


There was a feeling of complete dedi- 
cation which I have met nowhere 
else. Mainly, this came from the mem- 
bers of the organization who were doing 
something so superlatively well that it 
marked them out from the rest of the 
ballet world. Part of the feeling stemmed, 
too, from tradition; and another part from 
the realization that in their country they 
were regarded as people making a spe- 
cial contribution to society. 
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Miss Grey was deeply impressed by 
the high quality of the training the 
Bolshoy dancers received and the fa- 
vored position they seemed to hold in 
Soviet society. But there was a further 
element that impressed her as much: 


If Soviet dancers were well treated 
by the Bolshoy, so was I. I was not 
only impressed by the warmth of their 
welcome but also by their genuine in- 
terest in the British ballet. They were 
anxious to find out as much as they 
could about how we did things, and 
there was no slavishness about their tra- 
dition. They thought nothing of altering 
a position or a sequence to suit the style 
of a dancer if it expressed the ballet 
correctly. Because the Bolshoy is so con- 
fident—and that is quite different from 
being arrogant—it is all the more pre- 
pared to be flexible artistically. That is 
something I have not always found in 
Western theaters. 


Miss Grey describes in greatest de- 
tail the rehearsals with the various com- 
panies, and the differences between So- 
viet interpretations of the two classics 
in which she danced and those she was 
accustomed to in the Royal British ballet. 
She gives in concrete detail the tech- 
nical differences she found in Soviet 
dancers, the special characteristics of 
their style and approach to their work. 

Fifteen of the leading Soviet dancers 
with whom Miss Grey either worked, 
practiced, or watched in performance are 
described from the point of view of a 
fellow performer. Of the great Ulan- 
ova she says, “Whenever she dances she 
becomes light, supple, young—a girl 
in her ’teens again. There is the most 
perfect fluidity in which dance, poetry. 
drama and music are blended. Indeed, 
she does seem to make music visible. 
There is no more one can say.” 

The book is generously illustrated 
with splendid photographs taken by 
Miss Grey’s husband who accompanied 
her on the visit which she says she hopes 
helped establish better relations between 
England and the Soviet Union: 


If I could sum up my visit in one 
sentence, it would not be in my words 
but those of the ballet mistress at Len- 
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ingrad who introduced herself by say. 
ing: “I can’t speak English but we have 
a common language.” I was very proud 
to go to Russia and speak that language 
in my English accent. 


Such a book as this makes us eager 
for other artists to recount their experi- 
ences in the Soviet theater or concert 
hall. M. Y. 


xi 


American-Soviet 
Relations 


The Story of American-Soviet Rela- 
tions, 1917-1959, by Dr. Harry F. 
Ward. National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship. 95 pages. 50 
cents. 


IHE relationship between America 

and the Soviet Union will determine 
the future of all mankind as it has 
profoundly determined the history of 
the past 42 years. Dr. Ward’s retelling 
of those 42 years comes at a particularly 
important juncture which holds out the 
promise of a new and more hopeful fu- 
ture. 

Dr. Ward has drawn upon official 
documents, memoirs of leading states- 
men and diplomats and the research 
of the finest scholars to present the whole 
history in objective outline. The dis- 
tortions cunningly built up by those of 
ill-will, the obscurity that time and the 
very complication of the events them- 
selves have produced, are clarified and 
placed in their proper order. The record 
is set straight. 

Armed with the material in this con- 
cise study the reader will have a much 
more useful grasp of the whole problem 
of American-Soviet relations, which will 
enable him to understand more clearly 
the present situation and the possible de- 
velopments of the future based upon an 
accurate knowledge of what actually did 
happen in the past. Politicians and writ- 
ers constantly refer to crucial events 
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n American-Soviet relations which they 
jonfuse either through ignorance or 
purposeful distortion. Dr. Ward has set 
orth the facts, has supplied the docu- 
ments, has placed the events in true per- 
pective, and shown us the deep moral 
issues that make peaceful coexistence im- 
perative. 
The reader will want copies of this 
pamphlet to give to his friends and he 
ill certainly want a copy always by his 
side as he listens to the radio, watches 
or reads newspapers and magazines. 
hese are decisive days and their ulti- 
mate resolution depends in the end upon 
the widest knowledge among the people 
of the real truth of the past, of the pres- 
ent, and of the possibilities that open 


- Pbefore them in the new stage of Ameri- 


can-Soviet relations that are now be- 
ginning. M. Y. 


A Month in China 


One Chinese Moon, by J. Tuzo Wilson. 
Hill and Wang, New York, 1959. 


274 pages. $4.95. 


R. WILSON is Professor of Geo- 

physics at the University of Toron- 
to and President of the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics. He 
was invited to visit China in the summer 
of 1958 by the Chinese scientists partici- 
pating in the International Geophysical 
Year. 

With a scientist’s eye for fact and de- 
tail, Mr. Wilson’s picture of his visit 
is concrete and vivid, particularly his 
description of his trip from Moscow tc 
Peking via the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Happily not given to large political gen- 
eralizations, he sets down what he liked 
in China and what he did not like. 
or did not understand, with engaging 
directness and simplicity. 

Without political sympathy for the 
regime, Mr. Wilson was nevertheless 
much impressed by what he observed. 
The rapid growth of schools and col- 
leges, the seriousness and competence 





of the scientists, the fine equipment 
available for research, and the spirit of 
the young people which reminded him 
of the zeal and energy he had seen only 
once before—in the days in England 
following Dunkirk. Also the evidence 
of the improvement of the life of the 
people in China struck him as over- 
whelming. 

America’s refusal to recognize China 
and China’s exclusion from the UN 
strike him as a disastrously short-sighted 
policy both for the solution of pressing 
international problems and because of 
the impoverishing effect it has had upon 
all Western education. Western leader- 
ship, he feels, at this juncture in world 
history must have an approach that is 
both intellectual and international. By 
excluding the vast population of China 
such an approach, based upon a true 
scientific and humanist education, is im- 
possible, and therefore no real leader- 
ship can emerge. 

The reader of the book must inevit- 
ably look forward to the day when 
American scientists will be allowed to 
visit China and bring back their reports 
to us directly; until then we must be 
thankful that our neighbor Canada 
looks more realistically at the world in 
which all of us live. M. Y. 





Last Chance For Tickets! 


JANUARY 25 CARNEGIE HALL 
CONCERT 
8:40 p.m. 
MOSCOW SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


e 
BEETHOVEN’S 7TH SYMPHONY 
SHOSTAKOVICH’S 11TH SYMPHONY 


* 
Only a few seats remaining 
Telephone at once—MU 3-2080 


e 
National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship 
Suite 707, 114 East gend Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 

















Back Issues Available 


FREE 


Our March, April, May and Oc- 
tober issues have been hailed by 
our readers as among the most 
useful and informative we have 
ever published. Let us know how 
many you can use to spread infor- 


mation, to get new readers for 
New World Review. 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 

34 W. 5th St., New York Il, N. Y. 
Please send me... copies each of 
your March, April, May, October issues. 


Name 
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The Story of 
AMERICAN - SOVIET 
RELATIONS 1917-1959 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


This new pamphlet by recognized 
authority on Soviet Union is well- 
documented, compact contribu- 
tion to a vital historical record. 
Places sharply deep moral issues 
that challenge us to renewed ef- 
forts to bring about the warless 
world he envisions, 


5% x 8% — 96 pages 
Price 50 cents 


5 for $2; 10 for $3.50; 20 for $6 


National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship 


114 East 32 St. New York City 16 











SONG OF PEACE 


a beautifully designed and deeply 
moving book that combines 
drawings and words by 


Walter Lowenfels 
and 
Anton Refregier 


Foreword by Linus Pauling 


“Let us ratse our voices, with 
Walter Lowenfels and Anton 
Refregier in a song of peace 
that will be heard around the 
world!—” Linus PAULING. 
$1.35 paper back $5.00 cloth 
ROVING EYE PRESS 


Order from NEW WORLD REVIEW 
34 West I5th St., New York II, N. Y. 











NEW SOVIET FILMS 





EUGENE ONEGIN 


THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER 


Dovzhenko’s 
POEM OF THE SEA 


THE HOUSE | LIVE IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Coming: 


ON A FLYING CARPET 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 
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Telephone: Clrcle 5-570 
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